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[Text] The strategy of accelerating socioeconomic devel- 
opment in the CSSR, so as to achieve a substantial rise in 
the living standard of its people, requires: consistent 
implementation of the economic mechanism’s restruc- 
turing, which is aimed at intensifying the socialist econ- 
omy and making it more efficient; intensification of 
socialist democracy; and wider participation of the peo- 
ple in the management and administration of society. 


State enterprises and cooperatives are the basic units of 
the national economy. Their role is decisive in develop- 
ing society’s economic potential and in achieving the 
main objective of social production under socialism—to 
satisfy as completely as possible the material and spiri- 
tual needs of all people. 


The state enterprise performs its economic and social 
tasks in line with the policies of the CPCZ, the leading 
and governing force in socialist society and the socialist 
state. The CPCZ organizations at the state enterprise 
constitute the political core of the work collective. To 
satisfy national needs, these party organizations unite 
the efforts of the state enterprise’s management, organs 
of socialist self-management, United Front-affiliated 
voluntary public organizations, and work force. They 
exercise the right of party control over the state enter- 
prise’s management and organs of socialist self-manage- 
ment. They ensure implementation of CPCZ cadre pol- 
icy, the shaping of worker participation in management, 
and the development of socialist self-management. 


The National Front-affiliated voluntary public organiza- 
tions at the state enterprise function according to their 
bylaws. They actively participate in developing the 
workers’ creative initiative, and in increasing the respon- 
sibility of the workers for the results of the state enter- 
prise’s economic and social activity. 


The trade union plays an important role in the state 
enterprise’s development: by helping to organize worker 
participation in the management and expansion of pro- 
duction; by helping to provide better working, health, 
welfare and cultural conditions for the work collective; 
and by safeguarding the employees’ rights, and their 
legitimate interests and needs. 


The Socialist Youth Union at the state enterprise has an 
important mission in safeguarding the interests of the 
younger generation, and in educating the young mem- 
bers of the work collective. 


POLITICAL 1 


Administration of the entire activity of the state enter- 
prise is based on the principle of democratic centralism. 
The five-year state plan of socioeconomic development 
is the state’s principal tool for managing the state enter- 
prise. 


To create general conditions for perforining these tasks 
and attaining the set objectives, the Federal Assembly of 
the CSSR hereby enacts the following law: 


Part I. Introductory Provisions 


Section 1. Purpose of the Law 


The purpose of the present law is to regulate the status, 
legal relations, and principles of operation of the state 
enterprise (hereinafter “the enterprise”) as a basic unit of 
the national economy. 


Section 2. Enterprise, Its Sociai Mission, and the Work 
Collective 


1) The enterprise is a socialist organization whose prin- 
cipal mission is to satisfy the needs of socialist society 
effectively and economically, through its entrepreneurial 
operation. In line with this mission, the enterprise is 
responsible for its own economic development and, 
depending on the results of its operations, the social 
development of its work collective. 


2) The enterprise is a socialist producer of goods (prod- 
ucts, work or services). It conducts its activity indepen- 
dently, on the basis of the federal plan of socioeconomic 
development (hereinafter “the state plan’’), full khozras- 
chet [cost accounting system], and socialist self-manage- 
ment. 


3) The enterprise’s work collective comprises those 
workers employed on a contractual basis, with the excep- 
tion of secondary contract employees’. 


Part II. Enterprise Status and Management 


Section 3. The State and the Enterprise 


1) In accordance with its economy-organizing function, 
the socialist state creates the conditions for the enter- 
prise’s business activity, primarily through generally 
binding statutory regulations. Specifically, the socialist 
state: 


a) Sets long-term economic standards, specific tasks 
of national economic importance, and limits on scarce 
resources; 


b) Determines the fiscal and monetary tools for 
regulating the activity of the enterprise:, namely: levies, 
taxes, grants, rules of financial management, and credit 
terms; 
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c) Sets the rules for distributing the created 
resources between society and the enterprises, and the 
basic ratios of using the created resources for consump- 
tion and development within the enterprise; 


d) Sets prices or determines the pricing ruies prices; 


e) Sets the principles of wage policy, and the rules 
for wage control; 


f) Sets the rules for engaging in foreign economic 
activity; 


g) Adopts measures to curb monopolies, and sets the 
rules for economic competition; 


h) Takes the decisions regarding the founding and 
dissolution of the enterprise. 


2) Restriction of, or interference in, the enterprise’s 
operation and its territory is permissible only under the 
conditions, and in the manner, specified by law. 


Section 4. Enterprise’s Legal Status 


1) The enterprise is a legal entity. It can enter into 
contracts in its own name and is responsible for the 
obligations ensuing from such contracts. 


2) The enterprise is not liable for the obligations of the 
state or any other entity. Unless specified otherwise by 
law, the state is not liable for the enterprise’s 
obligations’. 


3) When a government agency entrusted with economic 
administration intervenes in the enterprise’s activity in 
violation of generally binding statutory regulations, the 
enterprise may seek protection from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Arbitration, under the conditions specified by 
law. 


4) When a government agency entrusted with economic 
administration causes material damage to the enterprise 
by interfering in its operation, the agency is obliged to 
compensate the enterprise for damages. The conditions 
under which compensation is paid, the extent of com- 
pensation for material damage, and the cases when 
compensation may not be claimed, are determined by 
law’. 


5) When the operations of an enterprise cause material 
damage to the state, or to another enterprise or person, 
the enterprise is obliged to pay compensation for the 
damage, under the conditions and to the extent specified 
by law. 


Section 5. Enterprise’s Internal Organ’ ation 


1) The enterprise has exclusive authority to determine its 
internal organization and the structure of its manage- 
ment. 





POLITICAL 


2) The enterprise bylaws or other enterprise rules of 
organization regulate the enterprise’s internal organiza- 
tion. 


3) When the enterprise has subdivisions, the enterprise 
bylaws or other enterprise rules of organization deter- 
mine the limits within which a subdivision may enter 
into contracts in the enterprise’s name. The manager of 
the subdivision, or other ¢:xecutives specified in the 
bylaws or other enterprise rules of operation, may act for 
the enterprise in legal relations; legal transactions are 
conducted by managers designated by bylaws or other 
enterprise rules of operation. 


Section 6. Enterprise’s Property-Related Powers 


1) The enterprise manages assets that belong to entire 
socialist society; it consists of material and intellectual 
property, including the rights to the ~esults of research, 
development, design and similar activities (public prop- 
erty); and was entrusted to the enterprise at the time of 
its foundation. Furthermore, the enterprise also manages 
assets and property rights (including the rights to the 
results of research, development, design and similar 
activities) which it acquired in the course of its business, 
and which thus became a part of the property owned by 
entire socialist society (public property). 


2) The enterprise has the right and obligation to hold this 
property in socialist ownership, to use it, dispose of it, 
preserve and increase it, in the interest of achieving the 
best possible economic results, and of fully satisfying the 
needs of socialist society. This property may be taken 
away from the enterprise only in cases specified by law 
and, in principle, for compensation. 


3) The monetary expression of socialist society’s prop- 
erty with which the enterprise permanently operates in 
its business is its capital. This capital may not be 
diverted from its intended purpose, except under the 
special rules of management pursuant to the present law. 


Section 7. Enterprise’s Financial Status 


The enterprise as a legal entity maintains direct relations 
with the state budget (the federal budget or the state 
budget of the pertinent republic) and state funds, and 
with the budgets of the national committees. 


Section 8. Self-Financing 


1) The enterprise meets its needs and covers its costs 
from revenues derived primarily from its operations and 
other sources as well. 


2) From its profits the enterprise meets first of all its 
payments to the state budget and pays taxes. 


3) The enterprise decides how to use the profit remaining 
after its payments to the state budget and taxes have 
been mede (hereinafter “residual profit”), but at the 
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same time it must give priority to allocations to manda- 
tory funds it is required to maintain. The residual profit 
may not be taken away from the enterprise, except when 
the special rules of management pursuant to Section 15 
apply and the enterprise has been directed to start a 
disinvestment program. 


4) The enterprise retains the entire amount of deprecia- 
tion on its fixed assets and uses it at its discretion. This 
does not apply when the enterprise has been directed to 
start a disinvestment program. 


Section 9. The State Plan 


1) As the basis for implementing the economic policy of 
the CPCZ and the socialist state, the five-year state plan 
is the state’s principal tool for administering the enter- 
prise centrally. In principle, economic means are used to 
obtain the enterprise’s compliance with the targets and 
tasks of the state plan. 


2) The state plan’s cutputs—namely the standards, spe- 
cific tasks (including the obligatory state orders), limits 
and subsidies—are addressed directly to the enterprise. 


3) The standards, specific tasks and limits are binding on 
the enterprise. 


Section 10. Enterprise Operations and Socialist Legality 


1) The enterprise operates in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of socialist legality. 


2) The enterprise develops its activity on the principles 
of conformity to the plan and economic competition, so 
as to carry out its mission successfully, while taking full 
advantage of all the opportunities the socialist legal 
system provides. In conjunction with this, the enterprise 
assumes reasonable economic risks. 


3) The enterprise may not place its own interests above 
those of society. In particular, it may not abuse its 
economic position at the expense of others or act in any 
way against society’s interests. 


Section 11. Socialist Self-Management, Worker 
Participation in Management 


1) Through socialist self-management by the work col- 
lective (hereinafter “socialist self-management’), the 
workers participate in making decisions regarding the 
basic questions of the enterprise’s economic and social 
activity. 


2) Furthermore, worker participation in the develop- 
ment and management of the enterprise is achieved also 
through the National Front-affiliated voluntary public 
organizations operating at the enterprise, namely the 
Revolutionary Trade Union and the Socialist Youth 
Union. 


POLITICAL 


Section 12. Enterprise’s Cooperation With National 
Committees, National Front Election Programs 


1) In its economic and social activity the enterprise is 
obliged to cooperate with the pertinent national commit- 
tees and participate in the comprehensive economic and 
social development of their areas, in the manner and 
under the conditions specified by law. In its activity the 
enterprise must comply with the resolutions that the 
national committees issue within the scope of their 
authority. Likewise the pertinent national committees 
may comment on the development of the enterprise, and 
on fundamental changes in the operations of the enter- 
prise (business). 


2) The enterprise participates in drafting and imple- 
menting the National Front’s election programs. 


Part III. Enterprise Founder, Enterprise Creation and 
Dis:olution 


Chapter I. Enterprise Founder 


Section 13. The Founder 


1) The founder of the enterprise is a central administra- 
tive agency or a national committee. 


2) The founder acts as the agency entrusted with the 
enterprise’s economic administration only under the 
conditions and to the extent specified by law, and in this 
capacity it oversees the enterprise’s economic and social 
activity. 


Section 14. Founder's Rights and Obligations 


1) The founder nominates the candidates for the position 
of general manager, usually on the basis of invited 
ap plications to fill an announced vacancy; he may also 
rropose the general manager’s recall. 


2) If the management of the enterprise jeopardizes or 
unjustifiably depletes its assets, is unable to meet its 
budget-payment and tax liabilities, cannot maintain ihe 
mandatory enterprise funds to the extent prescribed, or 
reports losses over a period longer than one year, then 
the founder is progressively required: 


a) To introduce a consolidation management pro- 
gram at the enterprise, based on a consolidation schedule 
for a specified period of time, and to monitor compli- 
ance; 


b) To place the enterprise under direct administra- 
tion, for a period not exceeding three years; 


c) To decide on a merger or consolidation of enter- 
prises, Or On splitting up or dissolving the enterprise, if 
the measures under Items a) and b) failed to eliminate 
the causes for which they were adopted. 
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3) The founder may also decide to merge, consolidate or 
split up the enterprise: 


a) On the basis of a program for restructuring the 
national economy (for the development or disinvestment 
of branches or sectors) that has been approved by the 
appropriate government, 


b) On the prop..sal of the enterprise, respectively of 
the enterprises whose merger, consolidation or split-up is 
being considered. 


4) For the reasons mentioned under Paragraph 3, Item 
a), the founder may also dissolve the enterprise. 


5) For the reasons mentioned under Paragrap 3, Item a), 
the founder may also decide to impose a disinvestment 
program (Section 15) on the enterprise. 


6) Before deciding to merge, consolidate, split up or 
dissolve the enterprise, the founder is obliged to review 
the enterprise’s proposals and position, and to discuss 
these measures with the pertinent national committee 
and trade-union committee. 


7) The founder certifies the enterprise’s annual financial 
statement, and fulfillment of the state plan’s mandatory 
outputs. 


Special Rules of Management 


Section 15. Disinvestment Program 


1) A disinvestment program is a set of economic, tech- 
nical, organizational, personnel, social and other mea- 
sures at a given enterprise, aimed at phasing down the 
production or other economic operations in the given 
branch or sector. 


2) The enterprise is obliged to implement, properly and 
within the specified time, the disinvestment program 
imposed by its founder. 


Section 16. Consolidation Program 


1) A consolidation program is a set of economic, techni- 
cal, organizational, personnel, social and other measures 
aimed at restoring the enterprise’s ability to fulfill its 
assigned economic functions. 


2) The enterprise is required to implement, properly and 


within the specified time, the consolidation program 
imposed by its founder. 


Section 17. Direct Administration 


1) Direct administration involves the transfer of the 
enterprise’s management, from its present officers and 
governing and executive bodies, to a manager appointed 
by the founder. In exercising direct management, the 
manager is directly responsible to the founder. 


POLITICAL 


2) At the founder’s request the institution of direct 
management and the appointment of an administrator 
are entered into the enterprise records. The authority of 
the enterprise’s present officers, and governing and exec- 
utive bodies, passes to the new manager the day the entry 
is made. As of that day, the office of the general manager, 
the bodies of socialist self-administration, and the des- 
ignation of the enterprise general manager’s deputy or 
deputies (Section 26, Paragraph 3) become inoperative. 


3) The manager acts in the enterprise’s name in all its 
affairs, is accountable for the performance of his duties 
to the founder, and submits quarterly and annual reports 
to the latter. 


4) Before the termination of direct administration, the 
manager submits a final report to the founder on his 
results. On the basis of this report, the founder either 
files an application for deleting the enterprise’s direct 
administration from the records of the enterprise or 
decides to dissolve the enterprise. 


5) Upon the termination of direct administration, pro- 
vided the enterprise is not dissolved, the founder ensures 
within 90 days the installation of enterprise management 
(Section 25). Until the elected general manager assumes 
office, the founder’s manager remains the acting general 
manager. 


Chapter 2. Creation and Dissolution of the Enterprise 


Section 18. Creation of the Enterprise 


1) The enterprise is created on the basis of the founder's 
decision, as of the day the enterprise is entered in the 
records of the enterprise. 


2) The founder files the application for entering the 
enterprise in the records +f the enterprise. To his appli- 
cation for entering the enterprise in the enterprise 
records the founder must attach: 


a) The enterprise charter; 


b) The appropriate government agency’s approval 
of the object of the enterprise’s activity (business), when- 
ever special regulations require such approval. 


3) The founder is required to discuss the creation of the 
enterprise with the appropriate national committee. If 
the founder of the enterprise is a central federal agency, 
it must discuss the creation of the enterprise with the 
central planning agency of the republic concerned. 


4) The founder chooses the type, organizational form 
and size of the enterprise in a differentiated manner, 
with due consideration for the enterprise’s mission. Here 
the founder effectively uses and combines the vertical- 
integration, concern, sectoral, territorial and other prin- 
ciples of organization, sc as to provide for the widest 
possible scope for socialist entrepreneurship. 
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Section 19. The Charter 
1) The founder issues the enterprise’s charter. 
2) The charter must contain: 

a) The designation of the founder, 


b) The enterprise’s name, location and classification 
number*; the name must exclude the possibility of 
confusing the enterprise with other organizations; 


c) Definition of the principal object of the enter- 
prise’s activity (business) and within it, if applicable, 
definition of the required type of operation; 


d) Determination of tie enterprise’s capital struc- 
ture and, if necessary, provisions regarding the assump- 
tion of rights and obligations by the enterprise; 


e) Definition of the time limit, purpose, for which 
the enterprise is founded. 


Section 20. Enterprise Initiative To Found Another 
Enterprise 


1) If the enterprise or its subdivision finds that the 
founding of another enterprise would be useful to ensure 
the efficiency of certain economic activities, it may 
submit a proposal to that effect to the pertinent founder. 


2) Without unnecessary delay, but not later than within 
six months, the founder is required to review the pro- 
posal for its political, economic and social implications, 
and must advise of his decision the proposal’s author. 


Section 21. Break-Up, Merger, or Consolidation of the 
Enterprise 


1) The enterprise is broken up, merged or consolidated 
on the decision of the founder or founders, effective the 
day the change is entered in the records of the enterprise. 
To have these changes entered in the records, the 
founder or founders proceed pursuant to Section 18, 
Paragraph 2, as applicable. 


2) The broken-up enterprise is discontinued, and, to the 
extent specified by the founder, its assets and liabilities 
devolve to the newly formed or the acquiring enterprise. 


3) The merged enterprise is discontinued, and its assets 
and liabilities devolve to the surviving enterprise. 


4) In the case of consolidation, the consolidating enter- 


prises are discontinued, and their assets and liabilities 
devolve on the newly formed enterprise. 


Section 22. Dissolution of the Enterprise 


1) An enterprise is dissolved: 
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a) By its being broken-up, merger, consolidation or 
termination without liquidation; 


b) By liquidation; 


c) When the period for which it was founded 
expires, or the purpose for which it was founded is 
accomplished. 


2) Dissolution of the enterprise on the basis of the facts 
enumerated in Paragraph |) becomes effective the day 
the enterprise is deleted from the enterprise records. The 
founder, respectively the receiver, files the apolication to 
delete the enterprise from the enterprise records. 


3) When the enterprise is dissolved due to the expiration 
of the period for which it was formed, to the completion 
of the task for which it was formed, or to termination 
without liquidation, the founder must make provisions 
for all its assets and liabilities. If the founder fails to do 
so, the enterprise undergoes liquidation according to 
special rules’. 


4) The founder is obliged to discuss the enterprise's 
dissolution with the pertinent national committee. When 
the founder deciding to dissolve the enterprise is a 
federal central agency, it must discuss the enterprise's 
dissolution with the central planning agency of the 
republic concerned. 


5) The appropriate trade-union committee must be con- 
sulted when the enterprise is dissolved pursuant to 
Paragraph 1), Items a) and b). 


Section 23. Notification Requirements 


1) The enterprise to which the dissolved enterprise’s 
assets and liabilities have devolved must notify without. 
delay, about the dissolution of the enterprise and the 
devolution of its assets and liabilities, the enterprises and 
other organizations affected by the enterprise’s dissolu- 
tion. 


2) When the enterprise is dissolved due to the expiration 
of the time period for which it was formed, to the 
completion of the task for which it was formed, or to 
termination without liquidation, the obligation to notify 
rests with the founder. If the enterprise is being liqui- 
dated, the liquidator is responsible for notification. 


Section 24. Agreement Among Founders 


1) When two or more founders are involved in the 
merger or consolidation of enterprises, they act in 
mutual agreement. 


2) When deciding to consolidate enterprises, the 
founders agree on which of them will function as founder 
of the newly formed enterprise. 
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Part IV. Enterprise Management, Socialist 
Self-Management 


Section 25. Enterprise Management 


1) The enterprise is headed by a general manager (or 
other chief executive) who directs the enterprise’s oper- 
ations as the sole general manager. He is accountable to 
the founder and the work collective for the enterprise’s 
operations and their results. 


2) As the statutory officer of the enterprise, the general 
manager acts for the enterprise in all its affairs. 


3) The bodies of socialist self-management—namely the 
meeting of the work collective or of their delegates 
(hereinafter “the assembly”) and the council of the work 
collective (hereinafter “the council’’}—participate in 
management within the scope of authority granted them 
by the present law. 


The General Manager 
Section 26 


1) The general manager makes decisions in enterprise 
matters independently, unless his decisions require 
approval by the appropriate bodies of socialist self- 
management or the consent of the pertinent trade-union 
committee. 


2) The general manager is required to attend the pro- 
ceedings of the enterprise’s bodies of socialist self-man- 
agement. 


3) After discussion in the council, the general manager 
designates his deputy from among the enterprise’s exec- 
utives. The deputy general manager acts for the general 
manager in the latter’s absence, within the full scope of 
the general manager’s rights and duties. If the general 
manager designates more than one deputy general man- 
ager, he determines the sequence in which they act for 
him. 


4) The general manager and his deputy (or deputies) are 
entered in the enterprise records. The founder files the 
application to enter or delete the general manager, and 
the general manager files the application to enter or 
delete his deputy or deputies. 


Section 27 


1) The assembly elects the general manager by secret 
ballot®. After discussion in the council, the founder 
proposes the election of a general manager to a five-year 
term. 


2) The founder selects the candidates for the position of 
general manager, from among the applicants who have 
the necessary political, professional and moral qualifica- 
tions, usually on the basis of the applications the founder 
has invited for the announced vacancy. 


POLITICAL 


3) The general manager assumes office the day of his 
election, unless the assembly specifies a later date. On 
the basis of the results of the balloting, the founder 
installs the general manager in office. 


4) During the general manager’s term of office, the 
assembly may recall him by secret ballot, on the 
founder's proposal. 


5) When his term of office expires, the general manager 
remains acting general manager until the new general 
manager assumes office. 


6) The election of a new general manager is held within 
90 days from the completion of the present general 
manager’s term of office. 


Bodies of Socialist Self-Management, Their Internal 
Organization 


Section 28 


1) The assembly and the council are the bodies of 
socialist self-management at the enterprise. 


2) The council may propose, on the basis of the assemb- 
ly’s decision and after discussing the matter with the 
general manager, that assemblies be called of the enter- 
prise subdivisions’ (plants, departments, shops, etc.) 
employees, respectively of their delegates. When neces- 
sary, these assemblies elect their own councils. 


3) The assembly determines what scope of authority the 
assemblies of the subdivision employees, respectively of 
their delegates, will have within their own units. Where 
appropriate, the provisions of Sections 30 and 31 apply 
also to the councils of the subdivision employee 2ssem- 
blies. 


Section 29. The Assembly 
1) The assembly 


a) Elects the enterprise general manager and 
approves or rejects the proposal to recall him; 


b) Elects and recalls the members of the council and 
determines the number of seats on the council; 


c) Based on the general r-anager’s proposal, it 
approves: (1) the enterprise’s five-year plan of economic 
and social development, and changes in this plan; (2) the 
annual financial statement, and the allocation of the 
enterprise’s residual profit; and (3) the proposal to 
merge, consolidate or break up the enterprise; 


d) Based on the council’s roposal, it approves: (1) 
the organizational structures  ialist self-management 
at the enterprise, and the of authority of the 
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subdivisions’ bodies of socialist self-management; (2) the 
rules and procedures for electing the general manager 
and the council; and (3) the assembly’s rules of order: 


e) Decides matters presented to it by the general 
manager pursuant to Section 34, Paragraph 3; in such 
cases the assembly either upholds the council's decision, 
or rescinds it and approves the general manager’s pro- 


posal: 


f) Discusses: (1) the long-term concepts and, based 
on them, the long-term programs of the enterprise’s 
economic and social development; and (2) the reports on 
the council’s activity between assemblies. 


2) The council convenes the assembly as necessary, at 
least once a year. The council is obliged to convene the 
assembly whenever the general manager, the founder 
or—through the appropriate trade-union committee—at 
least one-third of the work collective votes for it. 


3) The assembly’s resolutions are adopted by an absolute 
majority vo.e of the employees, respectively of their 
delegates. 


Section 30. The Council, Its Scope of Authority 


1) As the collective executive body of socialist self- 
management, the council shares responsibility for the 
enterprise’s economic and social activity. 


2) The council 


a) On the general manager's proposal, approves: (1) 
the annual implementation plans for the enterprise's 
economic and social development, and any changes in 
these plans; and (2) the principles of the enterprise's 
internal management and internal organization (Section 
5, Paragraph 2); 


b) Has the right to propose to the founder candi- 
dates for the position of general manager; 


c) Presents to the assembly: (1) the proposal to recall 
the general manager; (2) the proposal for the organiza- 
tional structure of socialist self-management, and for the 
scope of authority of the subdivisions’ socialist self- 
management; and (3) rule proposals for electing the 
general manager and the council, and the proposal of its 
own rules of order; 


d) Convenes the assembly, prepares its agenda, 
discusses the documents presented to the assembly, 
oversees implerm: atation of the assembly’s resolutions 
and submits a report on the resolutions’ implementation 
to the assembly; 


e) Discusses enterprise participation in an associa- 
tion; 
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f) Elects from among its members, by secret ballot, 
a council chairman and deputy chairman; 


g) Approves its own rules of order. 


3) The council is accountable for its activity to the 
assembly and submits its reports to it. 


Section 31. The Council’s Term of Office, Composition 


1) The members of the council are elected from among 
the enterprise work collective. 


2) The assembly elects the council by secret ballot to a 
5-year term, unless the assembly specifies a shorter term 
of office. 


3) The general manager and his deputy or deputies 
cannot be members of the council. 


4) When electing a new council, at least a third of iis 
members must be replaced. 


5) Serving on the council is voluntary. 


Section 32. The Council’s Proceedings and Resolutions 


1) The council's resolutions are adopted by an absolute 
majority vote of all its members. 


2) The council’s rules of order regulate its proceedings. 


Section 33. Founder’s Participation in the Proceedings 
of the Assembly and Council 


1) The founder’s representative has the right to partici- 
pate in the proceedings of the assembly and the council. 


2) Council resolutions concerning deliveries for national 
defense or state security, fulfillment of obligations under 
international agreements, or deliveries for public health 
or environmental protection, may not be adopted with- 
out the consent of the founder’s representative. 


Section 34. Binding Nature of Resolutions 


1) The resolutions of the assembly and council are 
binding on all members of the work collective. 


2) The resolutions of subdivision assemblies and of their 
councils are binding on the employees at the subdivi- 
sions concerned. 


3) If the general manager disagrees w -h a council reso- 
lution that concerns the enterprise’s annual plan of 
economic and social development, changes in this plan, 
or the principles of the enterprise’s internal management 
or organization, he may present the matter for decision 
to the assembly, which must decide within 30 days; until 
then, the council resolution may not be implemented. 
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4) If the general manager disagrees with the assembly’s 
decision that concerns the enterprise’s annual plan of 
economic and social development, changes in this plan, 
or the principles of the enterprise’s internal management 
or Organization; furthermore, with the assembly's reso- 
lution on the enterprise’s five-year plan of economic and 
social development, changes in this plan, the annual 
financial statement and the manner of allocating the 
residual profit, or a proposal to break up, merge or 
consolidate the enterprise, he may submit the matter 
within 15 days to the founder for a final decision. 


5) The founder must decide without unnecessary delay, 
but at most within 30 days, the questions that the general 
manager submits to him for a decision, and the matter 
cannot be implemented until then. Here the national 
interests prevail, but the interests of the enterprise's 
work collective must also be taken into consideration. 


Section 35. Other Senior Executives of the Enterprise 


1) After a council discussion, the general manager 
appoints and removes his deputies; furthermore, he 
appoints and removes the managers of the subdivisions 
that directly report to him, unless the assembly decides 
to act pursuant to Paragraph 2. 


2) The assembly may decide to let the assemblies of 
employees, respectively of their delegates, elect and 
recall their managers by secret ballot. Candidates for the 
position of subdivision manager are proposed to the 
subdivision assembly by the future supervisors, after a 
discussion in the work collective of the subdivision 
concerned. 


3) During his term of office, the elected manager of a 
subdivision may be recalled by the assembly of his 
subdivision’s employees, respectively of their delegates, 
by secret ballot, on the proposal of the manager's imme- 
diate superior or of that subdivision council. 


4) If the managers of tlie enterprise’s subdivisions are not 
elected pursuant to Paragraphs 2) and 3), the decisions to 
fill these positions are made by the enterprise’s general 
manager or other chief executive specified in the enter- 
prise’s rules of organization. 


Part V. Economic and Social Activity of the Enterprise 


Chapter 1. Economic Activity 


Section 36. Plans for Economic and Social Development 


1) As basic tools for managing its operations, the enter- 
prise is required to prepare a five-year and an annual 
plan of economic and social development. 
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2) The enterprise’s plan of economic and social develop- 
ment must ensure the state plan’s required performance 
and the concluded economic contracts. Furthermore, it 
ensures the enterprise’s development and based on pur- 
chase orders, as well as from its market research and 
objectives of the enterprise. 


3) When preparing and implementing its plans of eco- 
nomic and social development, the enterprise must par- 
ticularly make efficient use of all available resources and 
capacities, primarily of the advances in research and 
development; it must establish progressive norms for 
labor, raw and processed materials, energy and fuels, and 
must strive constantly to cut its production and distri- 
bution costs, raise labor productivity and increase its 
residual profit. 


4) The enterprise prepares its plans of economic and 
social development with the wide participation of its 
work collective, which actively takes part in drafting and 
implementing the plans and in overseeing their fulfill- 
ment. 


Section 37. Business Contracts 


1) Commercial contracts are the basis of business rela- 
tions between enterprises, and between enterprises and 
other entities. The contracts secure fulfillment of the 
tasks that stem from the enterprise’s plans of economic 
and social development, and from the changes in 
demand on the domestic and foreign markets. At the 
same time, contracts are documents which must be used 
for drafting the plans of economic and social develop- 
ment. 


2) The business contracts are binding on the enterprise, 
and it is obliged to honor them. Fulfillment of commer- 
cial contracts is reflected in the enterprise's final eco- 
nomic results; it influences the allocations to the enter- 
prise’s funds, and the remuneration of its employees. 
The enterprise is fully liable for failure to fulfill its 
business contracts. 


Section 38. Advances in Research and Development 


1) To apply the results of research and development to 
business operations, and to constantly raise the technical 
and economic standards and quality of its products are 
prerequisites for the enterprise’s ability to satisfy social- 
ist society's growing needs. 


2) To ensure advances in research and development, the 
enterprise builds its own research, development, plan- 
ning and design, and similar facilities when necessary; it 
also cooperates with research centers of the Academies 
of Sciences, the research institutes, the higher educa- 
tional institutions and other research centers, as well as 
with the committees and branches of the Czechoslovak 
Scientific and Technological Society. 
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3) The enterprise is required to undertake systematic 
technical modernization and reconstruction of its pro- 
duction, technological, technical and other equipment, 
and to liquidate its obsolescent technologies and 
machinery. 


Section 39. Procurement and Sales 


1) In cooperation with other enterprises and entities, the 
enterprise ensures the supply of materials and equip- 
ment for its production and other needs, without dis- 
rupting its own economic and social operations, while 
expending its resources economically and efficiently. To 
this end the enterprise organizes its procurement inde- 
pendently and selects its own supply routes, with due 
consideration for the need to maintain efficient circula- 
tion of its products, and of raw and processed materials, 
in the national economy. 


2) The enterprise sells its goods and provides services, 
thereby earning resources with which to meet its obliga- 
tions, ensure its further efficient development, and sat- 
isfy the needs of its work collective. The enterprise 
selects independently the most advantageous methods 
and organization for selling its goods. 


3) In the instances specified by law, the enterprise 
ensures its procurement and sales in agreement with the 
measures of the pertinent state agencies. 


Financial Management and Prices 


Section 40. Enterprise Funds 
1) The enterprise forms the following funds: 


a) A development fund to finance research and 
development and investment, including modernization, 
reconstruction and the net increase in inventories; 


b) A contingency fund to cover losses and risks, and 
to finance fluctuations in the enterprise’s operations; 


c) A fund of cultural and social services that is 
intended to ensure the social-developmental needs of the 
enterprise’s work collective; 


d) A special compensation fund intended to provide 
personal material incentives linked to the results of the 
enterprise’s economic operations. 


2) The enterprise may also form other discretionary 
funds from its residual profit. 


3) The enterprise sets up capital funds [accounts] and, 
when specified in special regulations, also special-pur- 
pose funds formed from costs or other sources. 
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4) The accumulated enterprise funds may not be taken 
from the enterprise, and it decides independently how to 
spend them. The unspent balances in the individual 
funds may be carried over into the next calendar year, 
without forfeiting them. 


Section 41. Credit 


1) The enterprise inakes active use of credit to finance its 
economic and social activities. 


2) The enterprise is responsible for using credit econom- 
ically and effectively, and for repaying it within the 
specified period of time. Credit may be used solely for 
the purpose for which it was provided. 


Section 42. Grants and Subsidies 


1) The enterprise is obliged to use grants and subsidies 
economically, for the purpose they were provided. 


2) When the grants and subsidies are not included in the 
outputs of the state plan, the appropriate state agency 
decides about awarding them, according to the rules 
issued by the Federal Government or the goverments of 
the republics. 


Section 43. Prices 


1) The enterprise sells its goods and provides its services 
at prices set by state agencies or other authorized orga- 
nizations. In certain cases and under the conditions 
specified by state agencies, the enterprise has the right to 
use coniractual prices negotiated with its customer (or 
the consumer). 


2) When setting or changing prices, the enterprise is 
required to ensure or propose prices that are economi- 
cally justified from the viewpoint of the development of 
the socially necessary costs, taking into consideration the 
effect of participation in the international division of 
labor, the utility of the goods, as well as market condi- 
tions. 


3) The enterpise must comply with federal regulations on 
pricing. The resources gained through unjustified viola- 
tions of the pricing regulations, unless returned immedi- 
ately to the overcharged customer, must be paid into the 
state budget. For violations of pricing discipline the 
enterprise is liable in accordance with the generally 
binding regulations. 


Foreign Economic Activity 


Section 44 


1) In its trade operations the enterprise also takes advan- 
tage of participation in the international division of 
labor, especially within the framework of socialist eco- 
nomic integration. 
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2) According to the rules specified by law, the enterprise 
may engage in foreign trade activity, usually on the 
principle of providing the necessary foreign exchange 
through self-financing. Under the conditions specified 
by law, the enterprise has the right to establish and 
maintain direct relations with the organizations of coun- 
tries participating in socialist economic integration. 


Section 45 


1) The enterprise has the right to set up a foreign- 
exchange fund. It obtains the resources for this fund, in 
accordance with the foreign-exchange norms, from the 
foreign exchange earned in export, as the net balance of 
cooperative deliveries, or through the sale of patent 
licenses; also from savings of allocated foreign exchange, 
or from foreign-exchange grants. 


2) The resources in the foreign-exchange fund serve to 
finance the development of enterprise operations, to pay 
for its import needs, to meet its foreign-exchange obli- 
gations, and to repay bank credits if they flowed into the 
foreign-exchange fund. 


3) The resources in the foreign-exchange fund formed by 
the enterprise cannot be taken 2way from it; the enter- 
prise decides how to use this fund in accordance with the 
generally binding statutory regulations. The unspent 
balance of the fund may be carried over into the next 
calendar year, without any restrictions. 


Protection and Enhancement of the Environment, Ratio- 
nal Use of Natural Resources 


Section 46 


1) The enterprise is required to conduct its economic and 
social activity in a way that will protect the living 
environment the most effectively from the harmful 
effects of enterprise activites. In particular, the enter- 
prise must not pose a threat to public health. From its 
retained earnings the enterprise finances and imple- 
ments measures aimed at abating the damage caused by 
its operations, and measures to enhance and protect all 
components of the living environment threatened by the 
enterprise’s operations. 


2) The enterprise is obliged to install environmental 
protection equipment, place it in operation together with 
the pertinent production or non-productive installations, 
and ensure its continuous and effective operation. 


Section 47 


1) The enterprise is responsible for the rational use and 
protection of natural resources. 


2) Natural resources being public property, the enter- 
prise must pay the established fees for their use. 
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Section 48 


1) The enterprise preferentially introduces waste-free 
technologies in its economic operations. 


2) The enterprise is obliged to use the wastes from its 
economic operations economically and efficiently as 
secondary raw materials or sources of energy, or it must 
provide conditions that will enable others io use its 
wastes in their operations. To this end the enterprise 
must maintain records of its wastes, collect them at 
suitable sites, and protect them from deterioration or 
theft. If the wastes cannot be used industrially, the 
enterprise is obliged to dispose of them in a manner that 
will not pose a threat to the living environment. 


Section 49 


In implementing measures to enhance and protect the 
living environment, and in using natural resources effi- 
ciently, the enterprise must cooperate closely with the 
appropriate national committee. 


Section 50. Information System 


1) To actively influence the enterprise's overall opera- 
tiuns and the ways, methods and forms of its develop- 
ment, and to ensure efficient management and fulfill- 
ment of its planned tasks, the enterprise must gather, and 
process according to special regulations, social, eco- 
nomic, scientific, technical and economic information, 
as well as information for planning and preparing the 
state budgets (hereinafter “information’’), in accordance 
with supplementary regulations. 


2) The enterprise or its subdivision is required to supply 
information to the appropriate agencies within the spec- 
ified time limits, and to ensure that the information is 
reliable. 


3) Information may be requested from an enterprise only 
to the extent, and in the manner, specified by generally 
binding statutory regulations. 


Section 51. Controls 


1) The enterprise is obliged to develop an effective 
control system; to ensure systematic control of the per- 
formance under the state plan, product quality, protec- 
tion of public property, and environmental protection; 
and to monitor the course of its own economic opera- 
tions. Control must be exercised as an integral part of 
management. It must serve to strengthen management 
and contribute ioward reconciling the enterprise’s devel- 
opment with the interests of society and those of the 
enterprise’s work collective. 


2) The enterprise’s operations may be audited only by 
agencies whose control functions are regulated by law. 
Audits must contribute toward raising the efficiency of 
the enterprise’s operation and social activities. 
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3) The establishment of factory committees of people’s 
control is regulated by law’. 


Section 52. Annual Financial Statement 


The enterprise is required to maintain accounts in the 
prescribed manner and to prepare an annual financial 
statement, which it must submit to the founder, the 
appropriate administrative agencies, and its bank. 


Pooling of Resources and Activities 


Section 53 


1) To achieve a specific objective or for some other 
common interest, enterprises may voluntarily pool their 
resources and activities with one another, or with 
national committees and other socialist organizations. 


2) Enterprises pool their resources and activiiies on the 
basis of articles of association. 


3) The pooling of resources and activities must not create 
undesirable monopolies. If the articles of association 
create such a monopoly, they are null and void’. 


Section 54 


1) The articles of association define the purpose of the 
business association, the period of time for which it is 
being formed, the object of the business association's 
activity, the manner in which it will be pursued or the 
resources that are being pooled, the rights and obliga- 
tions of the participants, the shares in which they con- 
tribute toward covering the costs associated with pursu- 
ing the agreed operations, the consequences of violating 
contractual obligations, the manner of assembly obliga- 
tions after the articles of association expire, and the 
conditions under which a participant may withdraw 
from the business association or transfer his rights and 
obligations to another organization. 


2) The articles of association become valid if there is 
agreement on all their elcments. 


Section 55 


1) Unless the articles of association provide otherwise, 
the participants share the profit or loss commensurately 
with their shares of the pooled resources, or to the extent 
of operations they contributed toward achieving the 
economic result. 


Section 56 
1) The articles of association expire: 
a) When the objective for which the articles of 


association were concluded has been achieved or 
becomes impossible to achieve; 
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tb} When the period of time for which the articles of 
association were concluded expires; 


c) When the participants agree to cancel the articles 
of association; 


d) For other reasons, specified in the articies of 
association. 


Chapter 2. Enterprise's Social Activity 


Social Development of the Work Collective 


Section 57 


1) As one of its basic obligations, pursuit of an active 
social policy by the enterprise is both a prerequisite for, 
and an effective means of, achieving successfull fulfill- 
ment of the economic tasks of the enterprise, developing 
the workers’ initiative and active participation in the 
social and political life of the employees, as well as 
further reinforcing their sccialist way of life. 


2) The enterprise performs its social activity in cooper- 
ation with the trade-union committees, other National 
Front-affiliated organizations, and the nationai commit- 
tees. 


Section 58 


1) The enterprise decides jointly with the appropriate 
trade-union committee how to spend the resources in its 
cultural and social services fund. 


2) The enterprise also finances its social activity from: 
other resources whose formation depends on the fulfill- 
ment of production tasks by each and every worker 
within the whole work collective, and hence on the final 
results of the enterprise's economic operations. 


Section 59 


1) Within its means, the enterprise must prov:de the best 
possible working and social conditions for its employees, 
namely, health care, housing, opportunities for recre- 
ation, physical culture, sports and premilitary technical 
training; furthermore, it must also provide other benefits 
that fall within comprehensive care for its workers. 


2) Within its means, the enterprise must make available 
also to its retired workers the benefits it provides for its 
active workers. 


Section 66 


The enterprise plans the areas of its social operations in 
conjunction with its economic tasks, within the frame- 
work of its plans of economic and social development. 
Selected tasks set by these plans are included in the 
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collective contract that the enterprise concludes with the 
revolutionary trade-union committee concerned. The 
general manager signs the collective contract for the 
enterprise. 


Section 61 


The enterprise is obliged to take care of the process of 
education and training, and to support and aid the 
schools and training facilities. Here the enterprise’s 
preferential objective must be to modernize the educa- 
tion and training of future professions, with due consid- 
eration for the enterprise’s operating requirements. 


Work and Wages 


Sectii.s 62 


It is the primary responsibility of the enterprise’s work- 
ers to perform their work conscientiously and with 
initiative, to raise the efficiency and productivity of 
labor, to improve the quality and the technological level 
of the products, to upgrade their own qualifications in 
accordance with the requirements of the enterprise, to 
maintain order and discipline, to protect public prop- 
erty, to manage efficiently the production assets 
entrusted to their care, and to observe the principles of 
safety and health protection, as well as follow the rules 
governing the work they are engaged in. 


Section 63 


1) The enterprise forms a wage fund and pays wages 
depending on the results of its operations, according to 
[government] and enterprise wage regulations and col- 
lective contracts. The enterprise is obliged to encourage 
its subdivisions and employees to form wage funds in 
accordance with the operating results they achieve. 


2) The enterprise pays its workers on the basis of 
performance (the quality, social importance and quan- 
tity of the work performed) and employs incentive wage 
systems, so that the workers’ earnings reflect consistently 
their contribution to the final results of the activity of 
each employee, of the employees of each subdivision 
(plant, department, shop, etc.), as well as of the entire 
enterprise. Here the enterprise proceeds according to the 
[government] wage regulations in the case of wages 
charged to costs, and according to its own wage regula- 
tions and the collective contract in the case of wages paid 
from the special compensations fund. 


3) The enterprise is required to create comprehensive 
conditions for giving the workers effective personal 
incentives; in particular, the enterprise must see to it that 
the data on which the labor-consumption and other 
technical-economic norms are based are objective and 
complete. 
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4) On basic issues concerning remuneration, the enter- 
prise cooperates closely with the trade-union committees 
in accordance with their scope of authority. 


Cadre and Personnel Work 


Section 64 


The enterprise conducts the selection, hiring, deploy- 
ment, training and evaluation of its employees so that 
they gain the necessary political, professional and moral 
qualifications required for their respective jobs. 


Section 65 


1) In accordance with its own needs and society’s inter- 
ests, the enterprise recruits students to study in second- 
ary vocational schools. Furthermore, in accordance with 
society’s interests, it provides the material, technical, 
personnel and other conditions necessary to train youths 
for blue-collar occupations. 


2) The enterprise is responsible for the upgrading of its 
employees’ qualifications. To this end it creates its own 
training facilities and cooperates with schools and with 
other educational and training institutions. 


Section 66 


1) The enterprise sees to it that the qualifications of its 
employees are optimally utilized, and that their job 
ciassifications correspond to their abilities, qualifica- 
tions and state of health. 


2) The enterprise ensures that its employees, newly hired 
upon the completion of their vocational training, and all 
subsequently hired employees, are trained as skilled 
workers. 


3) In accordance with the undertaken structural changes, 
modernizations and reconstructions, and with the 
progress in research and development and the streamlin- 
ing of management, the enterprise will ensure changes in 
the qualifications of its employees, and the further 
upgrading of their professional, political and cultural 
levels. 


Section 67 


The enterprise regularly provides for, or undertakes, a 
review of the competence (or certification) of a selected 
circle of its professional employees. The enterprise spec- 
ifies in its work rules the range of positions subject to 
review, the manner in which the review is to be con- 
ducted, its frequency, and other details. 


Section 68 


When the enterprise is considering organizational or 
streamlining changes in the interest of safeguarding the 
employees’ rights laid down in the Constitution of the 
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CSSR, or in other generatiy Sinding statutory regula- 
tions, it must: inform about the proposed measures, at 
least 3 months in advance, all the employees who will be 
affected by the measures; offer to reclassify these 
empioyees; or, in cooperation with the national commit- 
tees or the appropriate central agencies, give these 
employees effective help to find employment with 
another enterprise or organization. 


Part VI. Common, Temporary, and Final Provisions 


Section 69 


Wherever generaly binding statutory regulations men- 
tion: 


a) A state industrial organization, it will apply also 
to the state enterprise in the sense of the present law, 
unless specified otherwise; 


b) A medium-term or implementing state plan of 
national economic development, and medium-term or 
implementing plan of a socialist organization’s economic 
and social development, they will mean respectively the 
five-year and the annual state plan of economic and 
social development, and the five-year and the annual 
plan of a socialist organization’s economic and social 
development, including also the state enterprise in the 
meaning of the present law. 


Section 70 


At enterprises founded pursuant to the present law, the 
founder is required to ensure that the first assembly is 
convened not later than within four months from the 
founding of the enterprise, and that the preparations are 
made to elect the general manager and the council at this 
assembly. Until the elected general manager assumes 
office, the acting general manager will be the present 
general manager, respectively the person whom the 
founder designates. The founder will determine the 
acting general manager’s scope of authority. 


Section 71 


The CSSR Government will regulate by decree the 
fin ncial management of state enterprises. 


Section 72 


The Federal Ministry of Finance will issue generally 
binding statutory regulations on the method of comput- 
ing the depreciation of the state enterprises’ fixed assets, 
and on the method of financing their development and 
public consumption. 
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Section 73 


1) To help equalize the differences in the depreciation 
rates of the state enterprises’ fixed assets, until 31 
December 1995 the CSSR Government may order the 
redisiribution of the depreciation deductions among the 
state enterprises, through the state budget. 


2) For the period through 31 December 1990, the CSSR 
Government may issue rules for additional payments to 
the state budget, and for additional allocations from 
profit and depreciation, in the form of redistribution at 
the level of the branch central agencies, in accordance 
with the 8th Five-Year Plan. 


Section 74 


For state enterprises of the Federal Ministry of National 
Defense, the Federal Ministry of Finance, the Federal 
Ministry of the Interior, the CSR Ministry of the Interior 
and Environment, and of the SSR Ministry of the 
Interior and Environment, if the nature of the activity of 
these enterprises so requires, the CSSR Government 
may issue regulations that depart from the present law’s 
provisions regarding economic operations and socialist 
self-management. 


Section 75. Effectiveness 
The present law becomes effective | July 1988. 
Footnotes 


1. Sections 27 et seq and Section 70 of the Labor Code, 
No 65/1965 Sb, as modified and amended by subsequent 
regulations. 


2. For example, Section 25! of the Labor Code, No 
65/1965 Sb, as modified and amended by subsequent 
regulations; Section 3 of Law No 72/1967 Sb On the 
State Savings Bank, as modified and amended by Law 
No 163/1968 Sb. 


3. The Economic Code No 109/1964 Sb, as modified and 
amended by subsequent regulations; Law No 121/1962 
Sb On Economic Arbitration, as modified and amended 
by subsequent regulations (Section 2a). 


4. Decree of the Federal Statistical Office No 117/1972 
On a Uniform Numerical Code for the Classification of 
Organizations in the CSSR. 


5. The Economic Code No 109/1964 Sb, as modified and 
amended by subsequent regulations. 


6. Section 27, Paragraph 3, of the Labor Code No 
65/1965 Sb, as modified and amended by subsequent 
regulations. 


7. Law No 103/1971 Sb On People’s Control; Law of the 
Czech National Council No 116/1971 Sb On Commit- 
tees of People’s Control, as modified and amended by 
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Law of the Czech National Council No 137/1982 Sb; and 
Law of the Slovak National Council No 121/1971 Sb On 
Committees of Peopie’s Control in the Slovak Socialist 
Republic. 


8. Section 24 of the Economic Code No 109/1964 Sb, as 
modified and amended by subsequent regulations. 
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FRG Monthly on Continuing GDR Church-State 
Conflict 

23000097 Cologne DEUTSCHLAND ARCHIV in 
German May 88 (signed to press 28 Apr 88) pp 465-469 


[Article by Gisela Helwig, PhD, editor of DEUTSCH- 
LAND ARCHIV: “The Limit of Patience’’] 


[Text] The staging of the 5-hour ““May parade”’ in East 
Berlin appeared to be perfect. Hundreds of thousands on 
Karl Marx Allee marched past the party and state 
leadership waving and demonstrated for “peace and 
socialism.”’ The main speaker, FDGB chief Harry Tisch, 
praised the “trusting togetherness of all citizens in the 
socialist democracy.” 


The undisturbed course of the demonstration was guar- 
anteed noi only by extraordinarily strong security pre- 
cautions but moreover was carefully planned. Events 
such as those that happened during the Liebknecht/Lu- 
xemburg demonstration on 17 January 1988 were to be 
prevented at any cost. According to the experiences of 
recent months, no one willing to emigrate could any 
longer expect that the May demonstration could become 
the springboard to the West for him. Since the end of 
February hundreds of applicants in East Berlin and 
numerous other cities have been interrogated, warned or 
locked up. In April, East Berlin courts sentenced 60 
persons willing to emigrate to prison sentences of 
between 12-30 months, another 20 were fined. In Jena 
Participation in a “walk for emigrants” was also pun- 
ished by prison sentences. 


Representatives of the Protestant church tried in vain to 
persuade the state to hold an open dialogue with the 
population. For the sake of internal peace they asked for 
easily-understood, reliable regulations for travel to the 
West and for emigration and simultaneously warned 
against provoking the state power by spectacular actions. 
But they received small thanks from the regime for these 
efforts to mediate. East Berlin Bishop Gottfried Forck, 
whose commitment to the protection of human rights 
has no longer been worth being mentioned in the GDR 
media in recent months, was officially degraded on 2 
May by an ADN report, which NEUES DEUTSCH- 
LAND printed the next day on page |. 


POLITICAL 


During the “fighting demonstration” on the Day of 
Labor, a man had chained himself to a stone cross in 
front of the East Berlin Marienkirche. He displayed a 
poster reading: ““Dispossessed, deprived of my rights, 
and locked up because of my convictions. Liberty! 
Human Rights! Equality!” Together with 3 other men he 
was arrested and taken away. Security forces prevented 
press photographers and a camera team of the ARD 
(Working Group of the FRG Radio Institutions Under 
Public Law) by force from recording the scene. A reli- 
gious service took place in the church at the same time. 
Bishop Forck emphasized in his sermon that it is espe- 
cially important “in a world full of despotism” to prac- 
tice “humility, gentleness, and patience.”’ He prayed for 
all those who had to spend this first of May in prisons 
and he expressly included several conscientious objec- 
tors who had recently been arrested. 


In a report from West Berlin, ADN represented the event 
as a kind of conspiracy between Western media and the 
bishop: 


“Contrary to the self-organized stories about the man 
who had chained himself up far removed from the edge 
of the May demonstrations in the capital of the GDR 
and for this reason received the blessing of Berlin Bishop 
Forck, the media here do not say anything about the 
employment of police against participants in a May Day 
celebration in Berlin (West).” (Let me only mention as 
an aside here that the riots in Berlin-Kreuzberg contin- 
ued into the early morning hours of 2 May and therefore 
the newspapers could not report on them until the 
following day.) 


Bishop Forck rejected as “pure insinuation” the ADN 
assertion to the Protestant Press Service. He said he does 
not know the man nor was he aware of his plan. 


Synodal Conference of the Berlin-Brandenburg Church 
\ 


The attack against Bishop Forck was possibly well cal- 
culated to influence in the desired direction intra-church 
differences of opinion concerning possibilities and limits 
of social policy engagement. Such differences became 
apparent at the synodal conference of the Berlin-Bran- 
denburg church, which took place in East Berlin on 8-12 
April. Bishop Forck stated there that the behavior of the 
governing body of his church after the numerous arrests 
at the periphery of the 17 January demonstrations found 
not only approval in the parishes. He countered the 
critics with the statement that it has always been the 
business of the church to advocate right and justice. It 
encourages people time and again to remain in the GDR 
but is also ready for pastoral care for “applicants to 
leave.’ The behavior of the state has ““wounded” many 
of them so that they no longer want to live in the GDR. 
For them the bishop demanded “just solutions and 
humane procedures.”’ He hopes that it will soon come to 
a calming down in GDR society by appropriate regula- 
tions. 
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On the other hand, General Superintendent Guenter 
Krusche complained that the church, as a result of its 
“undifferentiated defense for any and all has been put on 
the spot, has become subject to blackmail...We have 
become elements of a strategy that we can no longer 
control. We had to react, have selectively tolerated bad 
things here and there to prevent worse things and, in 
doing so, ha‘ve lost our image and have let ourselves be 
guided more by crises than by criteria.” 


But the varied assessment of some events did not pre- 
vent the synod members from agreeing on a resolution in 
which the governing body of the church is asked, jointly 
with the church league, to urge “the state organs”’ to see 
to it that the “uncertainties and injustices in expatriation 
questions” be cleared up. Moreover the EKD (Protestant 
Church of Germany) is to be won over to the idea of 
“using its possibilities so that thought be given in the 
FRG concerning the indirect responsibility for expatria- 
tion problems.”’: 


“The public law and economic alleviations for GDR 
citizens act as inducement mechanism to leave the GDR, 
which, combined with organized assistance in obtaining 
the first job, again and again leads GDR citizens into 
temptation. It should also be examined whether or not 
the bilateral emigration problems that arise make bilat- 
eral arrangements between the two German states nec- 
essary.” 


Forck supplemented these statements with the asser- 
tion—since then refuted not only by the Federal Gov- 
ernment but also by SED General Secretary Honecker— 
that there already exist “discreet” arrangements between 
the FRG and the GDR concerning quotas for leaving the 
GDR. 


The East Berlin bishop, who has repeatedly expressed his 
views in past weeks over radio and TV, is apparently 
worried over the fact that the GDR could suffer hardly 
reparable losses of substance as a result of the increased 
desire of highly qualified young people to emigrate. His 
search for allies reveals, not least, an understandable 
helplessness. The Protestant Church in the GDR, as a 
result of the harshness and unpredictability of the state, 
has been pushed into a position that has led it to the edge 
of a crucial test. Although the SED General Secretary in 
his talk with Bishop Werner Leich spoke of **expanded 
possibilities for action” of the church and its “bene- 
ficial’’ action for the development of society as a whole, 
in fact the relationship between church and state is as 
tense as it has not been for a long time. 


Warning Against Interference in State Matters 


When Bishop Leich met with Erich Honecker on 3 
March, only a small circle of insiders was aware that the 
governing body of the church had been formally warned 
just before by the SED. It was not until weeks later that 
details became known about a talk to which Politburo 


POLITICAL 


member Werner Jarowinsky had summoned the chair- 
man of the Church League to East Berlin on 19 February. 
In the presence of Klaus Gysi, state secretary for church 
affairs, Jarowinsky read a sharply formulated declara- 
tion in which a renunciation of the church regarding 
domestic policy engagement was demanded. The decla- 
ration stated that the church has tolerated tendencies 
which constituted interference in state affairs and a 
disregard for laws. Realistically thinking forces must 
prevail in the church if the thus far good relationship 
with the state is to be continued. Especially the events in 
some East Berlin churches, which were misused for 
opposition events, led to strains, the declaration stated. 


In response Leich emphasized that the church was not 
responsible for the existing problems, especially for the 
growing pressure for emigration. Rather, it plays the role 
of a surrogate, not aspired to by it, because otherwise 
nobody speaks openly and honestly with the applicants. 
The principle of separation of church and state cannot 
mean that the church evades concerns of the people. 


The meeting between Leich and Jarowinsky was not 
publicized either by the church or by the SED. Only the 
CDU of the GDR made the tense relations the occasion 
for public threatening gestures. Party Chairman Gerald 
Goetting warned against confusing the freedom to prac- 
tice religion with “attempts...at jeopardizing founda- 
tions of our society or basic features of state policy.” 
Goetting’s deputy, Wolfgang Heyl, was even more blunt: 


**Whoever wants to lead away from the responsibility for 
peace and the care for people, whoever wants to cut out 
the central concern of religious witness and service and 
replace it by system criticism there, may deceive some tn 
search for gullible followers—he will fail to prove that he 
has a claim to represen‘ ation of political interests or an 
organizational basis in the church.” 


The ecumenical assembly in Dresden, too, also attacked 
by Jarowinsky, was repeatedly strongly criticized by the 
CDU newspaper NEVE ZEIT—but without enlighten- 
ing the readers about the subjects discussed by the 
participants. 


Reporting on church events and announcements has 
always been extremely selective in GDR media and thus 
has undoubtedly contributed to some misunderstand- 
ings. But at present the dilemma is especially great. The 
church is charged with interference in matters of the 
state but what is concretely involved here cannot be 
reported by the media because the topics of emigration 
and criticism of GDR living conditions are taboo for 
them. 


Under these circumstances Bishop Leich certainly was 
wise to make a prepared statement in his talk with 
Honecker. The complete text was published by the 
Church League as an “extra” while the East Berlin news 
agency ADN in its press report left out all sociopoliti- 
cally relevant passages. In addition, Leich in detail 
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expressed his opinion over FRG radio and TV on the 
talk with the SED General Secretary and also on the 
current situation from the point of view of the church 
which appeals “for stretching the limit of patience as 
long as possible and for staying.”’ In doing so the bishop 
not least probably had the intention to provide informa- 
tion to the GDR population that is as comprehensive as 
possible. There the church newspapers have a total 
circulation of merely 150,000 copies and, moreover, can 
be obtained only by subscription. In addition, lately the 
state is making reporting considerably more difficult for 
them. 


Inroads on the Freedom of the Church Press 


“We regard diversity of opinions and ideas, lively intel- 
lectual communication in our own ranks as well as with 
dissenters as vital.” Erich Honecker, in an interview with 
Belgian journalists in October 1987 combined this 
remarkable sentence with a reference to the “consid- 
erable extent” of church journalism which finds 
“growing interests also in foreign countries.” He said the 
church in the GDR bears “co-responsibility” and is 
“supported by the state and all of society” therein. With 
the night raid on the East Berlin Zionsgemeinde only a 
few weeks later a development started which was 
increasingly escalated in subsequeat months. Today 
there can hardly be any talk of state support of the 
church in taking care of its “co-responsibility.” In the 
official media the intra-church discussions on possibil- 
ties and limits of sociopolitical engagement are virtually 
not reflected and attempts are :nade to put a muzzle on 
the church newspapers. State Secretary Gysi’s claim that 
the church is solely responsible for its own press and that 
it prints “all its matters” according to its own discretion 
has indeed already been refuted also in the past by some 
pressure. But the editorial offices of church newspapers 
have hardly ever been exposed to such massive pressure 
as they have experienced recently. The press office of the 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers apparently is 
supposed to decide lately what are “‘matters” of the 
church. Kurt Blecha, the head of this office, justified the 
refusal of printing and/or delivery authorizations by 
stating that the church does not have any social ques- 
tions to discuss for which the state is competent. In 
addition to the topics of travel and emigration, problems 
of environmental protection, energy use, conscientious 
objection, military education in schools and kindergar- 
tens were expressly mentioned in this connection. This 
list in practice means that the church is prohibited from 
reporting On its Own events in its own media. For the 
subjects mentioned were discussed, e.g., at the Ecumen- 
ical Assembly in Dresden as well as at several synodal 
conferences. Objections to the information on the ecu- 
menical Assembly by 19 GDR churches forced all five 
Protestant weekiies to make editorial alterations. The 
MECKLENBURGISCHE KIRCHENZEITUNG was 
delivered with a l-week delay. The bone of contention 
was especially the “evidence of consternation” presented 
in Dresden in which, i.a., the practice of limitation was 
deplored. 


POLITICAL 


The East Berlin weekly DIE KIRCHE, which, with a 
weekly circulation of over 40,06C copies and four 
regional editions in the GDR, has the biggest circulation, 
was prohibited from publishing excerpts from an article 
which the former Magdeburg Bishop Werner Krusche 
had prepared for the 10th anniversary of the 6 March 
1978 talks. Krusche acknowledges therein the generally 
positive development of the relationship between state 
and church, but also comments critically on the latest 
events. This recent censorship measure became known at 
the conference of the Saxonian Province Synod in Wit- 
tenberg. There and at three other synodal conferences, 
which also took place in March in Dresden, Goerlitz, and 
Schwerin, the inroads on the freedom of the church press 
were deplored as well as the exclusion of Western corre- 
spondents from reporting. The problems of those willing 
to emigrate also came up at all! four conferences. Meck- 
lenburg Bishop Christoph Stier at the synod of his Land 
church stressed that the causes that lead to the appiica- 
tions for emigration must be eliminated “so that people 
like to live here.” Changes are unavoidable. He said the 
church has repeatedly appealed to the state “to create 
easily compretiensible and calculable regulations” for 
application to emigrate “because the uncertainty tor- 
ments and destroys people.”’ Moreover, he said, the 
dialogue on “advantages and disadvantages” of the 
GDR society must be carried on in public. The well- 
established practice of discussing positive factors openly 
and negative ones behind closed doors must finally be 
overcome. Because the state cuts out the topics of 
“hardships and deficits,” he said, “the church is, as it 
were, forced into the role of bringing them up for 
discussion.” 


The press office did not want to permit publication of 
such passages from Stier’s speech to the MECKLEN- 
BURGISCHE KIRCHENZEITUNG. But the editors 
refused to censor the bishop and preferred to do without 
the entire 27 March edition. A week later, on Easter 
Sunday, DIE KIRCHE was published with great white 
spaces. In a summary report on the synodal conferences 
entire paragraphs that had fallen victim to the censors 
were missing. The press office did not tolerate such a 
demonstrative identification of forced omissions a sec- 
ond time. In the next edition the East Berlin church 
newspaper had to replace an unacceptable article on the 
occasion of Stefan Heym’s 75th birthday by another 
article. 


After these events it had to be expected that the reporting 
on the especially explosive synodal conference of the 
Berlin-Brandenburg Land church would give rise to new 
conflicts. This time the guardians of the press got ready 
for a haymaker: In the third week of April, three of the 
five Protestant weeklies (DIE KIRCHE, POTSDAMER 
KIRCHE, GLAUBE UND HEIMAT) and _s the 
EVANGELISCHE NACHRICHTENDIENST (ena) 
could not appear because they did not want to drop the 
information on the report by Bishop Forck to their 
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readers. The MECKLENBURGISCHE KIRCHENZEI- 
TUNG, too, was not delivered because of a planned 
report on the March conference of the governing bodies 
of the church. 


In a resolution of the East Berlin synod, the restriction of 
the possibilities for providing information was sharply 
criticized. These measures, the resoiution stated, are 
“antiquated, useless, and from arsenals of times long 
past.” The governing body of the church is to work 
towards creating the possibility of “unimpeded, reason- 
able reporting.” Bishop Forck and Consistorial Presi- 
dent Stolpe fulfilled this request when they held a 4-hour 
talk with the head of the press office on 18 April— 
apparently without success. The following weekend the 
Protestant Christians in East Berlin and Potsdam again 
waited in vain for their church newspapers. In their 
second attempt to report on the Berlin-Brandenburg 
Synodal conference, DIE KIRCHE and POTSDAMER 
KIRCHE again failed on account of the censorship. Also 
on 18 April SED General Secretary Erich Honecker 
asserted in an interview with the Danish daily JIL- 
LANDS POSTEN: “In the GDR the right of codetermi- 
nation is just as guaranteed as the right to freedom of 
information and freedom of religion.” 
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Deputy Prosecutor General on Legalizing 
‘Initiative,’ Pena! Reform 

26000293 Warsaw PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY in 
Polish No 16, 17 Apr 88 p 4 


{Interview with Hipolit Starszak, Deputy Prosecutor 
General, by Tadeusz Kucharski and Andrzej} W. Mala- 
chowski: “First: Lack of Risk Takers”’] 


[Text] 


[Question] The second stage of economic reform that we 
have just entered consists above all of new economic 
principles and new legal regulations but we also think it 
amounts to somewhat other rules on the prosecutor’s 
procedures so that various initiatives not be stifled. 


[Answer] These rules do not change the basic task of the 
prosecutor and that is to preserve the law or in other 
words see that the law is obeyed. In this sense, the 
prosecutor cannot act in anticipation of the legislative 
process. Many new laws are already functioning but 
others should be soon expected. The form the law takes 
cannot be a matter of indifference to us. The prosecutor 
therefore takes a proper role in the creation of law but is 
only concerned that the law be formally complete, cohe- 
sive and concur with other laws. 


[Question] What other laws? 
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[Answer] What I have in mind is the legislative activity 
of the Council of Ministers and the more significant 
regulations set and issued by the ministers. The prose- 
cutor is a consultant on many legal issues. 


[Question] At the present time, however, we are in a 
specific situation. Some people refer to the present, in its 
legal sense, as a period of transition until the new code 
comes into force. For example, there will appear new 
forms of ownership. How should the prosecutor proceed 
when he is guided by the old regulations and at the same 
time somehow obligated by the public to not hinder 
reform? 


[Answer] Let us start by looking at the prosecutor’s 
activities that fall beyond the realm of criminal law. 
Economic reform has affected that in two ways. First of 
all, control o.cr obeyance of the law will now extend to 
new areas of life in which enterprises, companies, self- 
management and community property, etc. have all 
functioned differently than now. Second, the prosecutor 
will intervene less in economic issues and wherever an 
entity’s freedom to act is defined by the nature of its 
activities to make profits or satisfy other needs. 


The prosecutor’s legal and penal activities will not be 
diminished. During the transition period, we expect that 
there will be an increase in crime and other violations of 
law, especially crimes against property and public prop- 
erty whose protection is a matter of special legal concern. 
During the transition period, we can also expeci prob- 
lems in the practical application of the law whenever 
new property-holders appear. 


[Question] As we understand it, the problems are in how 
to classify certain events such as violations against the 
property of state-private partnership firms. Which prop- 
erty is subject to special protection and which is covered 
by normal protection? 


[Answer] Such situations can produce some confusion. I 
think that these problems will be addressed by work 
already being done to change criminal law. We in the 
Criminal Law Reform Commission want to limit the 
definition of public property subject to special protec- 
tion. 


[Question] What prevents the same protection being 
given to all property regardless of who owns it? 


[Answer] More than anything else, the Constitution. 
Furthermore, equal protection would be unfair. For 
example, I think that state property should be given 
greater protection than private property. The changes 
will tend to sharpen penalties for damage to public 


property. 
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[Question] Will the old law which is not quite up to date 
with the new conditions still be in force during the 
transition period? There have been some proposals to 
nat wait for any deeper changes in legisiation but to go 
ahead and devise and adopt temporary provisions. 


[Answer] Indeed, such ideas have been submitied. | 
myself think that the Criminal Law Reform Commission 
is making good progress. At the end of just this last 
March, the principles for reformed codes were already 
set. If they are accepted by the government, work will 
proceed and by October of next year, specific bills will 
have already been drafted. And if these are passed, the 
reformed criminal law will be enacted quickly enough. | 
would also beg you to remember the numerous changes 
that have been made to other areas of law almost every 
week. 


[Question] Did the prosecutor’s office present the com- 
mission with a draft for changes to the criminal code’s 
article 217 on economic risk? 


[Answer] We did not ask for changes to the regulations 
on punishable mismanagement and economic risk but 
we did stipulate a return to the formula used before 
1985. Let me remind you that in 1985, the limits of this 
law were broadened in two different directions: not only 
would damage caused by wastefulness and mismanage- 
ment be subject to prosecution but also any activity that 
can cause such damage and the number of persons that 
can be held responsible for mismanagement was also 
increased. 


[Question] Would it not be better to use the older and 
more liberal standards in order to really stimulate initia- 
tive? 


[Answer] Not much time has passed since the last 
changes were made. It seems that the present form of this 
provision is in keeping with present conditions and 
better prevents dangerous waste and mismanagement. | 
do not think that this regulation was abused or has 
hindered economic initiative. 


{Question} And company bankruptcy? That seems to be 
the sphere of economic life in which some intervention 
by criminal law is needed. What stipulations does the 
prosecutor place on this? 


[Answer] Under certain conditions, a company’s bank- 
ruptcy may be criminal in nature. We base this on article 
206 of the criminal code which concerns embezzlement 
of property and certain provisions of the prewar com- 
mercial code. 


[Question] Let us look at economic risk again. True, this 
matter is covered in the standards set by the criminal 
code, article 217, to be specific, but somewhat insuffi- 
ciently. After all, it is easy to label as mismanagement the 
losses caused by taking an economic risk. 
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[Answer] This is a matter connected with so-called 
punishable mismanagement as defined in article 217. 
Last year, we noted about 600 cases on mismanagement 
and more than half of these were dropped. Despite the 
popular notion that waste and mismanagement are 
something one sees everyday, this is something that is 
rarely detected under the present conditions. Six-hun- 
dred cases is not a lot when one considers the fact that 
the courts deal with more than half a million criminal 
cases each year. With regard to economic risk as pro- 
tected under the provisions of the criminal code, then 
last year, there were no cases requiring the use of legal 
regulations that excuse persons taking economic risks. 


iQuestion] Did no one take any such risks? 


[Answer] There were no cases in which it was found that 
damages were caused by any incorrect calculations. 
Almost always, it is a case of cbvious neglect. I remem- 
ber a case that came up a few years ago in which the 
regulations protecting economic risk were employed. 
One company was trying to put Polish-made tartan on 
the sports field. Everything about the fabric checked out 
well in the laboratory but once it was used outdoors, it 
fell apart. There were damages but we ascertained that 
the firm’s risks had been calculated and so the charges 
were dropped. Unfortunately, there are few such “risk- 
takers” in our economy and it is not criminal law that 
poses a barrier to taking a rationally calculated risk. 


[Question] However, among company management, 
there is the widespread belief that one should not take 
risks. WHy do they feel that way? 


[Answer] If such a belief exists, it cannot be blamed on 
the courts. Let me remind you that the number of cases 
carried out under article 217 is only a fraction of a 
percent of the total number of criminal cases. I would be 
more inclined to say that the reluctance toward taking 
risks is above all caused by various economic mecha- 
nisms that lie outside the scope of this conversation. 


[Question] However, you will admit that the entire 
system of auditing enterprise empioys nearly a million 
persons and has become monstrously overdeveloped in 
Foland. There are 15 organs responsible for quality 
control alone. As stated at a recent seminar organized by 
the Prosecutor General, during the first period of eco- 
nomic reform, all of these organs were “imposed on 
anyone who showed any initiative at all’’. 


[Answer] In the course of its everyday business, the 
prosecutor's office deals with protocols, audits and the 
documents used by these organs as the basis for entering 
criminal charges. However, it is very often the case that 
our “handling” of these materials and the subsequent 
investigations show no basis for prosecution. Investiga- 
tions by control organs most often now show that laws 
other than criminal laws have been violated. At the 
present time, work is being done to reform the control 
apparatus and change its functions. 
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[Question] In what way? 


[Answer] I think that many instruments used for audit- 
ing will be turned over to worker self-management and 
business directors and thai will lessen the need for 
outsiders to interfere in the economic processes of a 
given business. If a business considers its production 
results and how it achieved them, outside agencies will 
not need to become involved. This may consequently 
reduce the number of mismanagement cases. 


[Question] There are indeed few cases of mismanage- 
ment and even i1 the public does associate them with 
economic risk, they themselves are not what make peo- 
ple decide whether or not to take risks. However, such an 
opinion is fostered by court procedures that have direct 
application to persons who may eventualiy be subject to 
such iisk. If an enterpreneur is “X-rayed” everyday and 
always under suspicion, he is not inclined to stick his 
neck out. 


[Answer] Of course, one cannot exclude the different 
mistakes made by the courts. In my opinion, there is a 
need to overcome the mental block many people have 
against high income regardless of how honestly it may 
have been achieved. Money made legally but publicly 
perceived as being excessive should be reduced through 
the proper taxation mechanisms rather than by actions 
that hinder the economic initiative of citizens and other 
economic entities. 


[Question] You said that during the transition period, we 
should expect an increase in crime and above all, crime 


against property. 


[Answer] It is hard to expect that we can quickly enough 
create the mechanisms needed to prospect commercial 
property against the actions of employees. Theft at the 
workplace is the dominant form of crime against prop- 
erty. 


The only effective protection comes from within the 
workplace. I think the best protection is offered by 
economic mechanisms, for example. These mechanisms 
come into play oncc the employees identify their own 
interests with those of their place of work. At this time, 
however, we have some way to go before that happens 
and it is a problem that we will still face after the 
transition period has passed. 


[Question] You did however say that outside interfer- 
ence will be limited. Does this mean that enterprises will 
be able to resolve their own problems and do so chiefly 
through the use of self-management and economic mech- 
anisms? 


[Answer] Companies all have their own particular prob- 
lems to resolve. Some of them just have petty thievery to 
deal with while others suffer from losses costing millions 
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of zlotys. I think that in most cases, enterprises have 
been reacting appropriately to problems that are very 
harmful to public interests and safety. 


[Question] The premier’s statement that “whatever is 
not forbidden is allowed” has had quite an impact. How 
has this affected the work of the prosecutor? 


[Answer] That was above all an expression of political 
intent and I do think it has been badly interpreted. In the 
prosecutor’s office, we regard it mainly as a challenge to 
legislators and lawmakers. Above all, this idea should 
make itself felt in the elimination of the need to seek 
permission for everything one does. 


[Question] But most of the public reads this statement 
differently because they see it as encouragement not only 
to take initiative but to take risks as well. 


[Answer] I think that we could hardly disagree any less. 
I would not reduce the premier’s statement to just the 
limitation of bureaucracy because, as I said, I see it in a 
much broader sense, as a challenge to lawmakers. This 
statement was also intended for whoever wants to reach 
more boldly for their economic goals as long as they are, 
of course, publicly acceptable. 


[Question] But was he also speaking to the people who 
want to limit the proper freedoms of action? 


[Answer] Of course. On the other hand, if certain legal 
provisions are not changed, then it will remain necessary 
to obtain permission to do certain things and the oid 
restrictions will remain. In conclusion, I feel that the 
premier was above all saying there is a need to change the 
legal system but if we are to accomplish that, we must 
change specific regulations because as long as we fail to 
do so, legality will be infringed upon. 


[Question] The resolution of the Central Committee 6th 
Plenum stated that work to redraft our criminal law was 
“undertaken with the intention of reducing the severity 
of provisions in order to strengthen the resocializing and 
education functions of punishment”. How does the 
prosecutor's office interpret that? 


[Answer] This is a correct notion based on assessment of 
the present state of social relations and the observance of 
law in our country and it should be put into practice by 
decriminalizing some activities. For example, we think 
that one could drop certain crimes from the criminal 
code,turn them into misdemeanors, stop prosecuting 
them and turn them over the the system of civil law. 


[Question] Could you give us an example? 


[Answer] One such example would be article 145, para- 
graph | of the criminal code which ascertains criminal 
responsibility for common automobile accidents not 
involving driver intoxication and which cause no sub- 
stantial damage or injury. In our opinion, this can be 
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dropped from the criminal code although I do feel that 
civil responsibility for such accidents should be ascer- 
tained by a misdemeanor collegium. 


Another example is that some provisions of the criminal 
code can create transferable sanctions which means that 
fines or probation can be used as alternatives to impris- 
onment. 


Our opinion about capital punishment also adheres to 
the plenum statement you quoted. We feel that capital 
punishment should only be used in cases very heinous 
murders or treason. 


[Question] What do you mean by heinous? 


[Answer] Murder for the sake of robbery, in connection 
with sexual crimes or particularly cruel forms of murder. 
Capital punishment can be ruled in such cases but the 
criminal code can also distinguish when it is applied to 
murder as opposed to just killing. 


[Question] Could we not go a further step and just 
abolish the death penalty? 


[Answer] those experienced with criminal proceedings 
feel that the penalty should be kept. They know about 
crimes for which the only punishment is the elimination 
of the perpetrator. According to some Public Opinion 
Research Center studies, 60 percent of the public sup- 
ports the death penalty. We feel that its use should be 
restricted. 


[Question] Is this as far as the prosecutor’s concepts of 
decriminalization go? 


[Answer] I can also tell you about how we interpret the 
principle of the classification of crimes because in my 
opinion, more can be done in that regard. We think that 
a reform of the criminal code would give greater oppor- 
tunities to conditionally dismiss cases and at the same 
time broaden the present forms of probation such as 
alimony, abstention from alcohol, seek a job or study, 
undergo therapy, etc. 


[Question] And what about immediate arrest? At the 
present time, the prosecutor is accused of overusing that 
procedure. 


[Answer] That is not a deserved accusation and one 
which cannot be proven but this does not mean that we 
should not make certain changes to the regulations on 
immediate arrest. One of the reasons that ::iamediate 
arrest is carried out is the degree to which an activity 
endangers public safety and this should perhaps be 
modified or restricted. 


[Question] Academics have stipulated that the use of 
immediate arrest should be a procedure that the courts 
decide to use. 
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[Answer] We disagree with that. We think that it is the 
prosecutor who must decide when immediate arrest is to 
be used but we do feel that the courts should have the 
right to review such a decision. I think that immediate 
arrest is something made necessary by our fight to 
control alcoholism. 
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Supportive Commentary on ‘Extraordinary’ 
Measures, OPZZ Concerns 

26000420; Wroclaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
11 May 88 p 1 


{Article by Jerzy Sieradzinski: ““The Necessity and the 
Opportunity”’] 


[Text] Today the Sejm will review the government draft 
law on extraordinary powers and authority for the Coun- 
cil of Ministers. The draft law is very important to 
speeding up the economic reform and to stemming the 
threat of inflation. The elimination of various sorts of 
blocks that are holding up changes in our economic 
system, the imposition of restraints on excessive price 
increases, and the assurance of proper ratios between the 
level of wages and labor productivity, all these things are 
to help protect the society’s living and working condi- 
tions. 


The circumstances for introducing these extraordinary 
Council of Ministers powers appeared in some enter- 
prises in the form of threats to the reform and violations 
of its principles last year and during the first quarter of 
this year. Analysis has shown that today it is not possible 
to eliminate these phenomena solely through the systems 
solutions of the second stage of the reform. What we 
need here is the temporary application of exceptional 
solutions. We simply must not use a “dull scalpel” to 
perform the surgery to which the second stage of the 
reform has been compared. To do so would draw out the 
operation, make it more painful, and produce more 
dangerous effects. 


In other words, further passive observation of these 
dangers in the economy would wipe out all chances for 
achieving market balance. It would spell the gradual but 
inevitable weakening of the reform’s effectiveness and 
the gradual erosion and deformation of its mechanisms. 


We must not allow this to happen, and we do not want 
to. The government draft cf extraordinary powers for the 
Council of Ministers presented to the Sejm is an expres- 
sion of a determined attempt to protect and accelerate 
the reforms. These powers are intended to bolster the 
position of those enterprises which are truly effective, as 
well as management staff for whom the second stage of 
the reform means in practice the development of inge- 
nuity and innovation, those people who can make wise 
use of the economic instruments. The construction of 
plenipotentiaries and their content are contained in the 
nine articles of the government draft, which combines 
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two goals: the acceleration of the reform and prevention 
of abuses resulting from following the “letter” of the law 
contrary to its logic or the general public interest. 


Many consultations were held before this document was 
presented to the Seym. Among others, the Socioeconomic 
Council expressed its opinions on the subject, prior to 
today’s parliamentary debate, at which the final deci- 
sions will be made. A session of the Central Commission 
on PZPR, ZSL and SD Cooperation, which was attended 
by signatories of the PRON declaration, reviewed the 
draft law on extraordinary powers and gave it its sup- 
port. The OPZZ Executive Committee’s position was 
published earlier. It approved of the general direction of 
the principles presented in the draft, but it also listed 
important comments and reservations, which were care- 
fully examined and then taken into account in the 
government’s Own corrections incorporated into the 
present version of the document being presented to the 
Sejm. What we are talking about here, for example, are 
problems of great importance to the trade union move- 
ment, such as the following: 


Modification of the principles for undertaking what are 
called “collective disputes,” instead of prohibiting them, 


Eliminating detailed regulations prohibiting strikes, pro- 
test actions, or other forms of protest, 


Abandoning the possibility of introducing a prohibition 
against spending money from the plant funds: the hous- 
ing and social funds, 


Eliminating Council of Ministers authority to apply 
what is called a “stability tax” in relation to physical 
parties. 


It is worth emphasizing that the adoption of this law in 
no instance means suspending existing legal regulations 
or replacing them with some sort of “‘avenging sword” 
operating without social oversight. On the contrary, 
what is at issue is bolstering respect for the law under the 
Sejm’s constant, consistent monitoring of powers and 
authority, taking into account the effects achieved. This 
therefore means additional powers, but it also means 
obligations for the government. 


None of the regulations in the draft law being discussed 
is aimed at labor law. It does not violate the labor code. 
It does not conflict with the Constitution of the Polish 
Peo ple’s Republic. The extraordinary powers actually 
are rather limited in scope, although they apply to 
matters of extremely great importance to the progress of 
the reform. It was the intention of those who created the 
draft for these powers to be used se lectively, that 1s, 
solely in relation to those specific enterprises or eco- 
nomic organizations in which the principles of the 
reform are not respected or where the letter of the law is 
violated, especially in those situations where there is real 
danger that the general public interest is at risk. 
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In practical terms, then, they form the basis for cooper- 
ation with all social organizations which are in operation 
today in the enterprise, with employee councils, and with 
the trade unions. They can somehow limit the field of 
essential interference from the outside by having an 
active influence on the effectiveness of their units. 


Does this mean that giving the government extraordi- 
nary powers in no way limits the scope of various 
organizations’ past powers, including those of the trade 
unions? Certain restrictions are implied by the very 
nature of powers of this type. If the Sejm accepts the 
draft law presented to it, this after all will mean tempo- 
rarily giving up its authority in several matters and 
turning them over to the government. And only with 
respect to these several issues, they may temporarily 
restrict trade union interve ntion. In all other matters 
described in the trade union law, the obligation to meet 
and consult will not be subject to limitation. 


The extraordinary powers for the government, then, are 
some sort of concession on behalf of a higher need. It is 
a question of a greater good, of removing blocks to the 
development of our economy, of better protection of our 
society’s living conditions. These are goals which should 
all be integrated in concerted action. The extraordinary 
powers for the government should therefore be treated as 
a necessity which is unavoidable under the present 
circumstances and at the same time as an opportunity to 
speed up the reform, in keeping with what the society is 
expecting. 
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PRON Presidium Views Socia! Mood, People’s 
Councils 

26000420i Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
2i-22 May 88 p 2 


[Article: “~PRON Executive Council Presidium Deliber- 
ations Assess the Situation in the Country: Analysis of 
Public Attitudes, Price and Income Policy”} 


[Text] (POP) On 20 May, Jan Dobraczynski chaired a 
meeting of the Presidium of the Executive Committee of 
the RK PRON. Doc Stanislaw Kwiatkowski presented 
information on social attitudes, based on the latest 
research conducted by the Public Opinion Research 
Center. 


The results of the research show continuing impatience 
caused by the high rate of inflation, lack of market 
balance, and the decline in the standard of living of 
many social groups. 


The Presidium of the RK PRON Executive Committee 
thinks that the authorities should make a thorough 
analysis of social attitudes and draw appropriate conclu- 
sions for economic policy, especially for price and 
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income policy. It is essential to seek more effective 
methods for bringing the interests of the various social 
and vocational groups into agreement. 


The Executive Committee’s presidium is once again 
expressing the view that it is essential to overcome 
barriers blocking the aspirations of various social groups 
join together in keeping with constitutional principles. 
The reform of political, social, and economic life should 
be more radical and consistent. It should produce effects 
noticeable to the society more quickly. 


Problems, Progress in Recognizing Legal Status of 
Church 

26000398 Warsaw PANSTWO I PRAWO in Polish 

No 3, Mar 88 pp 102-112 


[Article by Janusz Osuchowski: “Some Issues Regarding 
the Legal Status of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
PRL} 


[Text] The process of normalization of relations between 
the state and the Roman Catholic Church, which has 
been going on for several years, has up to now made for 
significant progress, bearing fruit in resolution of many 
controversial issues and bringing positions closer 
together on other, still unresolved problems. In addition, 
the need arose to undertake work on more complete 
normalization of the church’s legal situation in accor- 
dance with the intent of Art 82 par 2 of the PRL [Polish 
Peoples Republic] and Constitution. Cardinal S. 
Wyszynski, then primate of Poland, undertook the ini- 
tiative in this direction in 1980, and it was decided that 
negotiations on new legal regulations in this field would 
be conducted by the Joint Committee of Representatives 
of the Government and Episcopate, under whose aus- 
pices a special group of experts was appointed. Work on 
the first draft of a bill for the appropriate statute was 
completed in 1983 and shortly thereafter the results of 
that work were submitted by state and church spokes- 
men (Prof J. Jodlowski and Bishop Z. Kaminski) to the 
committee; since that time work on the aforementioned 
statute has been conducted at the Joint Committee 
level. 


From the very beginning, negotiations on the legal status 
of the Roman Catholic Church, for obvious reasons and 
with the consent of both sides, have been characterized 
by high degree of discretion. From PAP communiques 
one could learn that working discussions “on regulation 
of the legal status of the Catholic Church in Poland” 
were under way “between the Office for Religious Affairs 
and the Secretariat of the Episcopate” 7 and that among 
the points deliberated at sessions of the Joint Commis- 
sion were “proposals for regulating certain legal issues 
from the field of state relations with the Catholic Church 
in Poland” * and “discussion was continued on legal 
foundations for lasting normalization of relations 
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between the state and church in Poland.” * The advance- 
ment of “‘work on the legal status of the church” was 
discussed during the visit of the Polish minister of 
foreign affairs to the Vatican in June 1985. ° 


Interest in these issues intensified in the period preced- 
ing the third visit of John Paul II to Poland, which has 
usually been associated with normalization of relations 
between the PRL and the Holy See. A communique from 
the meeting between the chairman of the Council of 
State and the Polish primate on 24 April 1986 read in 
this spirit. The participants “‘acknowledged as advisable 
continuation of work on regulation of the legal status of 
the Catholic Church in the PRL” and “declared that full 
normalization of diplomatic relations between the PRL 
and Holy See would serve the country.” © Work on the 
question of the church’s legal status was continued in 
following months ’ and accelerating it was even seen as 
advisable. * The chosen direction of the work was also 
maintained after the conclusion of the pope’s visit to 
Poland, ’ and one could see more frequent meetings by 
representatives of both sides in order to finalize more 
quickly the discussions being carried on. Thus, on 21 
September and 9 October 1987, there were meetings of 
the Joint Committee devoted to these questions of 
normalization of mutual relations, '° while during che 
last meeting of 1987 between the chairman of the Coun- 
cil of State and the Polish primate “the start of work on 
preparations for establishing diplomatic relations 
between the PRL and Holy See and on full legal regula- 
ton of relations between the church and state was noted 
with satisfaction.” '' 


It should also be said that certain more detailed, substan- 
tial issues have been made accessible to the public. For 
example, it was learned that work on the legal principles 
of the church’s operation “will perhaps in the first stage 
lead to elaboration and publication of a joint declaraton 
on state-Catholic Church relations.” '? Meanwhile, pre- 
pared normative documents will deal with such matters 
as establishing the legal entity status of the church and its 
organizational units, the church’s charity work, state 
Participation in certain of the church’s personnel and 
organizational decisions, relationships between state law 
and canon law, '? the legal position of papal theological 
schools in Poland and the Academy of Catholic Theol- 
ogy, '* public insurance for the clergy, payments for 
perpetual use of land under church buildings and income 
taxes for church enterprises. '*° At this time it is not 
known which of these points, though not all inclusive, 
will be included in any projected joint declaration, which 
in the basic statute on the legal status of the church and 
which in other normative instruments. 


In connection with the advanced work in this field, the 
opportunity has arisen to move the discussion to a 
broader forum, especially to develop it among lawyers 
and politicians who are involved with religious policy 
and state-church relations. It is indisputable that against 
the background of all legal regulation of religious rela- 
tions, the position of the Roman Catholic Church is 
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conspicuous for the imperfection and fragmentary 
nature of legislative solutions, which give rise to a great 
number of interpretations and opinions in this matter. It 
would therefore be appropriate to activate all possible 
advisory elements in order to make finding optimum 
solutions possible, although the negotiating parties, with- 
out connecting public opinion to such public discussion, 
even in a group of experts, neither encourage nor lobby 
for it. The primary condition for carrying on such 
discussion would be to achieve a state of arranging and 
prioritizing the issues, with an eye to the principle that it 
is hard to decide often complicated details without prior 
explanation and maximum coordination of general 
issues that have vital significance for the whole of the 
undertaking. 


The ideas herein were elicited by the present state of 
work on regulation of the church’s legal status and the 
publication of an interesting article by Andrzej Roz- 
marynowicz, “In the Matter of the Legal Status of the 
Catholic Church in the PRL (Considerations for Discus- 
sion).” '© The author raises many important issues, 
meeting halfway the need for objective assessments and 
opinions from everyone who has something to day in this 
immeasurably important and above all difficult field. 
This writer is interested in certain more debatable points 
in A. Rozmarynowicz’s article. Let us attempt first to 
present the author’s main ideas on this subject matter. 


The article’s main point is to seek bases for the Catholic 
Church’s legal status in historical tradition, in contem- 
porary social and religious relations in Poland and in 
canon law, legislation and judicial practice. To this end 
he cites mainly the rules of Polish civil law, and admin- 
istrative law in part (pp 4-5). In addition, he subjects the 
institution of legal entity status of the church and its 
organizational units to penetrating scrutiny. Citing offi- 
cial declarations from which it is apparent that the 
episcopate appears to the state as the church’s primary 
authority (agreement of 14 April 1950 between represen- 
tatives of the government of the Polish Republic and the 
Polish episcopate), the author comes to the conclusion 
that this betokens the existence of the church’s legal 
status, which here at least takes on the form of a legal 
body. Agreements between the state and church “became 
the first formal act affirmatively establishing the 
church’s position in the PRL’s legal order” (p 9). 


Moving to the area of the Constitution (Art 82, par 2), 
the author, to prove his point “about the existence of the 
church’s status at least as a legal body” and show the 
difference between its legal status and that of all other 
religious associations, uses the principle that discusses 
separation of church and state. The author’s argument is 
as follows: “‘There is no room for doubt that the PRL’s 
constitution treats ‘the church’ separately and differ- 
ently, establishing its separation from ‘the state’ (this 
privilege does not belong to religious associations) and 
affirming that the statutes define ‘the principles of the 
state’s relationship to the church’ while acknowledging 
that as regards religious associations, the statutes define 
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only their ‘legal and financial situation.’ Their depen- 
dence on the state derives automatically from the right to 
ratify their by-laws, which does not apply to the church” 
(p 10). If, the author says further, all other legally existing 
religious associations (33 such associations are named in 
the article) are legal entities, of which there can be no 
doubt, then one may presume that on the strength of the 
rules of the constitution and the decree of 31 December 
1956 on the organization and filling of church positions, 
“the church has iegai status, which automatically 
includes legal entity status and all the consequences 
arising from that concept.” On the basis of constitutional 
rules, then, “the Catholic Church is a special religious 
association that requires a separate legal expression” (p 
12), although currently its character is not adequately 
defined legally (p 13). 


But the legal status of the church cannot be limited to its 
being a legal entity since, as A. Rozmarynowicz says, it 
also have certain characteristics and attributes of public 
law entity status (pp 12,15,16). These attributes lie in the 
portion of power over citizens which belongs only tu the 
Catholic Church by way of its separation from the state 
(as was discussed above). The following may point to 
contemporary manifestations of that power: analysis of 
the agreements entered into between the state and 
church, numerous public actions by the church and the 
fact of the joint invitation of Pope John Paul II to Poland 
by state authorities and the church, which also confirms 
the international character of the church’s public law 
status (p 16). 


That is the main substance of some of the issues raised in 
A. Rozmarynowicz’s article. The method of their presen- 
tation, within the context of all the work thus far on 
normalization of the legal status of the Roman Catholic 
Church, prompts observations that may constitute a 
certain contribution to the discussion on this subject. 


1. First of all, it should be made clear what the concept of 
the church's “legal status” means in order to concentrate 
on unequivocally defined issues in the discussion. The 
interchangeable use of the terms “legal status,”’ “legal 
body” and “legal entity,”’ and in particular reducing the 
legal status of the Catholic Church to the category of its 
status as a legal entity, which is rather clearly evident 
from the author’s text (pp 4-5), raises doubts. Among 
lawyers it is not necessary to prove that legal entity status 
as an institution of civil law refers exclusively to the 
question of ownership of goods by a given organizational 
unit or an entire organization and can be useful only as 
a basis for defining their proprietary status. Yet this 
exhausts neither the essence of the Catholic Church's 
organization and functions nor the full range of its legal 
relations with other organizations, above all with the 
state. The argument confirming this is the Concordate of 
1925, as well as other normative documents dealing with 
non-Roman Catholic religious associations, from which 
it has been apparent that proprietary issues and legal 
entity status are just a fragment of the entire regulated 
legal position of these organizations. '’ 
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Legal status must therefore be supplemented by stan- 
dards that come from other branches of the law—mainly 
constitutional and administrative law. They would 
define levels and forms of the church’s existence as a 
separate “public organization” in Poland other than in 
civil law. Without claiming to exhaust all elements of 
legal status, one could point, for example, to such ques- 
tions as defining the character of the church as a whole 
and its organs and administration in political and legal 
(but not only civil law) relations with the state, defining 
other legal forms of church organization and action in 
fulfilling its mission, establishing relationships between 
law sensu stricto and canon law, regulating matters of 
Organization and filling church positions and certain 
kinds of ministry, etc. ' 


All this goes beyond the church’s status as a mere legal 
entity and releases, especially among professionals who 
perceive the shortcomings of the current legal position in 
this field, the natural demand for solutions better suited 
to social realities and normalizing mutual church-state 
relations. On the other hand, one should not forget that 
no one questions the existence of the legal status (and 
legal entity status, although there are—as is known— 
many debatable issues here) of the Catholic Church in 
postwar Poland. But one can read the unconcealed 
apprehension as to whether this is the case in reality 
between the lines of the author’s persistent attempts to 
interpret the legal status (openly left unsaid: legality) of 
that church from the numerous normative instruments 
in force in Poland. This is an appropriate direction of 
proof, but the apprehension seems unwarranted: where 
legal regulations and at least the elements of legalization 
appear, legal status already “begins.” Of course this 
status may be more or less developed and comprehensive 
but never in People’s Poland has there existed, because it 
could not exist, the question of the illegality of the 
Roman Catholic Church, e.g., a lack of legal foundations 
for its activity. '? As we know—on the basis of its 
existing, though very imperfect legal status—this church 
has functioned after the war for more than 40 years in 
our country. 


But it is hard to deny that the work of improving the 
church’s legal status will require first of all precise 
definition of basis legal concepts and determination of 
the scope of the work being carried on. In any case, for 
the theoreticians of religious law, whose voice should be 
heard by the deciding bodies, the important differences 
between legal status in general and one of its elements 
(not always crucial)—legal entity status—are not without 
significance. 


2. To prove that the Catholic Church has legal entity 
status, the author cites the constitution, interpreting Art 
82 for this purpose. Without negating the role of a basic 
statute as a source of law for the church’s status, certain 
conclusions the author reaches in his interpretation of 
constitutional rules must arouse reservations. Among 
lawyers, and especially representatives of the study of 
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religious law, general agreement prevail that rules deal- 
ing with religious matters have unfortunately been for- 
mulated in part in the constitution, which can lead to 
incorrect interpretation of iis provisions and formation 
of totally unnecessary misconceptions. After all, one 
cannot derive from certain faulty rules, even in an 
instrument of this stature, ideas that overlook 35 year 
old constitutional practice and a generally fixed, uniform 
doctrine. 


In reading the text of the constitution, it is hard not to 
see that in Art 82 the term “church” has been used in 
several denotations and contexts: first, to designate the 
Roman Catholic Church as one religious association, not 
clearly named but mentioned separately; 7° second, to 
designate collectively all religious associations; ?' third, 
it was treated interchangeably with “religious associa- 
tions” in Art 82 par 2 clause 2: “The principles of the 
state’s relationship to the church and the legal and 
proprietary position of religious associations are defined 
by statute.” 7? 


Assuming the foregoing method of interpreting the 
meaning of constitutional norms using the term 
“church,” it would be difficult to concur with A. Roz- 
marynowicz’s reasoning—on several issues. It is not 
possible to find in the doctrine of religious law confir- 
mation of the opinion on two systems of relations 
between the state and religious associations (the 
church—in the collective sense) appearing in the consti- 
tution of 1952. This opinion obviously arises from the 
author’s statement that the system of separation of 
church and state refers exclusively to the state’s relations 
with the Catholic Church, and one should perceive the 
bases for this position in the constitution’s separate 
treatment of that church on one hand and other religious 
associations on the other (pp 10,16). In other words, one 
system for the Roman Catholic Church and another for 
the remaining religious associations. 


This argument is shocking, but at the same time it is not 
easy to demonstrate its falseness, because proving so- 
called notorious facts, questioned by no one, causes the 
most difficulty. It would be hard to cite the extensive 
literature on this subject, and endeavors made would be 
equal to the proverbial forcing of an open door. In any 
case, the universal nature of the principle of separation 
of church and state and its application to all religious 
associations in Poland is not impaired to the slightest 
extent in secular doctrine of law, 7° and more impor- 
tantly, representatives of non-Roman Catholic religicus 
associations, the one whom A. Rozmarynowicz denies 
the right to “separation from the state,” have no doubts 
on this point. 2* 


There is also a lack of justification for accepting the 
author's position on the basis of canon law literature of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 7° Acknowledging this 
opinion would impair the principle of equality of reli- 
gions, which is evident from the spirit of the provisions 
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of the Polish constitution, clearly erasing previous dif- 
ferentiation in the legal status of religious associations 
derived from the constitution of 1921. In addition, this 
principle today is generally, universally seen as imma- 
nent element of the system of separation of religious 
associations from the state in numerous countries and it 
would be totally unjustified to apply this system to only 
one of these associations. 7° 


Finally, it is completely groundless to interpret the 
constitution in the direction of seeing in it a source of 
statutory regulation of the rules of the state’s relationship 
to the Catholic Church separately from the legal and 
proprietary position of other religious associations (p 
10). 7’ Still, there is no way these matters can be treated 
separately and derive from this one semantic distinction 
28 justification for separate legal statuses. 7° For how can 
one confine oneself to regulation only the rules of the 
state’s relationship to the Roman Catholic Church with- 
out developing them in detailed solutions that also 
include its legal and proprietary position and the related 
issue of its legal entity status. After all, current legislative 
practice and the discussions held have dealt and deal not 
only with the rules of the state’s relationship to the 
church (these have already been defined in part, to the 
most general and basic extent, in the constitution), but 
also specific !egal issues associated with the development 
and more complete implementation of these rules. And 
conversely, limiting legislative action regarding non- 
Roman Catholic religious association do regulating their 
legal and proprietary situation without previously defin- 
ing the principles of the state’s relationship toward these 
associations would prove to be pointless. One cannot 
resolve detailed and always somewhat secondary issues 
without taking intc account the role of current principles 
that have a primary character because they establish a 
total concept as well as the main directions of regulation 
determining further legisiative action within the bounds 
of operative religious policy. *°. 


As a result, perceiving two different recipients in the 
formula of the constitution discussed above conflicts 
with the notion of the basic law’s uniform treatment of 
all religious associations and with the logic of the inter- 
dependence that occurs between the functioning of the 
principles and the detailed legal solutions that realize 
and implement them. 


The above statements regarding the constitution’s role in 
creating foundations for religious policy naturally do not 
assume uniformity in regulating legal statuses at the level 
of individual religious associations. On the covitrary, the 
development of religious legislation after 1944, that to a 
great extent takes into account solutions from the inter- 
war period, has led in effect to significant pluralism in 
this field. So in contrast to certain other socialist states 
(i.e., the USSR, Bulgaria, Rumania), *' in Poland a 
framework law common to all religious associations has 
not been worked out; instead, the notion of individual 
determination of the state’s relationship to these associ- 
ation and creation of separate legal statuses has been 
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adopted. In other words, the difference between the legal 
status of the Roman Catholic Church and other religious 
associations (as well as among the iatter) exists on the 
strength of ordinary 'egislation and not on the strength of 
the constition, which—to repeat it once again—estab 
lishes uniform rules for all religious associations and 
does not differentiate among the legai statuses of any of 
them. This also applies to the Roman Catholic Church, 
regardless of which historical, practical or social circum- 
stances would warrant—especially in the opinion of 
Catholic circles—another, more advantageous legal sta- 
tus for that church. 


On the other hand, in this field there is a great variety of 
legal regulations dictated by the broadly conceived spe- 
cific nature of the religious communities operating in 
Poland. This generates major differences in the tegal 
Situation of individual religious associations, includ- 
ing—as A. Rozmarynowicz writes correctly—their 
dependence on the state; i.e., as regards ratification of 
by-laws (p 10), which means that in practice it would 
generally be difficult to compare the actual, legal situa- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church with that of other 
religious associations. *? Let us look in particular at 
those whose legal existence (legalization, dissolution, 
etc.) depend exclusively on the state’s free decision made 
on the basis of legal regulations on associations. 


In order to become aware of these obvious differences, it 
is worthwhile here to quote the words of an eminent 
specialist in this field who, in considering what the 
church is from a legal point of view, wrote: “Can this be 
applied to the Catholic Church? For example, can one 
dissolve its division known as ‘Kielce diocese’ if the head 
of that division flagrantly violates binding law and 
threatens the public order? As a result of this, does the 
Roman Catholic Church in the Kielce diocese cease to 
exist? The church cannot be placed within the limits of 
the term ‘association’...because the church is a public 
fact that exists regardless of the legislator’s will;...it is a 
fact so permanent that its disappearance cannot come 
within the pale of consideration of a realistically reason- 
ing legislature [who} must...reckon with the existence of 
that fact.” Finally, he says: “The issue of the state's 
relationship to the church and to religious associations in 
general requires special legis!ation regulation.” ** Thus 
we come to the heart of the matter and one would think 
that projected legislative solutions will gradually lead in 
this direction. 


3. Finally, within the discussion of legal status there 
emerges the question of the public law entity status of the 
Catholic Church in Poland. On the basis of conjecture 
(as the author writes) on the strength of rules from the 
constitution and the decree of 31 December 1956 on 
organization and filling of church positions, the church 
has “unspecified qualities or attributes of public law 
entity status” (p 12), or—referring to Supreme Court 
jurisdiction—“‘legal existence of an unspecified nature of 
public law entity status” (p 15). Finally, there is the 
completely unequivocal statement that the Catholic 
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Church “as a whole and through its primary authorities 
makes use of attributes of public law entity status” (p 
15). A lawyer would have considerable difficulty under- 
standing the phrases “unspecified qualities” or “‘unspec- 
ified nature.” But overlooking this question, generally 
speaking one cannot divide the opinions of the author, 
who deals freely and subjectively with Polish legislation 
and Supreme Court jurisdiction. In his attempted inter- 
pretation, he is practically alone in the field of secular 
legal doctrine. *4 


Scholarly integrity would demand solid justification for 
the opponent’s position, but that would involve the need 
to broach broader issues. °° Here and in the context of 
the issues discussed above, it is appropriate to take a 
position on just one aspect. One should raise an objec- 
tion, essentially substantiated earlier, to the author’s 
opinion that on the strength of the constitution only the 
Catholic Church is separate from the state; “this auto- 
matically concedes only to that one association (the 
church) a portion of power over citizens, for whom the 
constitution functions in general” (p 16). However, if by 
virtue of separation of church and state the attribute of 
power of religious authority over believing citizens (for 
that is the author’s point) arises automatically, then this 
attribute would have to apply to all religious associa- 
tions, because—as was stated above, and one cannot 
retreat from this—all of them are separate from the state 
in Poland. And as regards power as an argument for 
public law status, one needs to consider that no rules of 
law in People’s Poland give this attribute to religious 
associations °° and all discussion should end with this. 
One should distinguish power in the juridical sense from 
the church’s power or, in to put it differently, authority 
over the faithful, which is implemented on a totally 
different plane and by different means, *’ and above all 
does not generate legal consequences pro foro externo. 


Also, one must treat the existing “understanding” or 
other political manifestations of Church-state relations, 
or public campaigns of the Church, as a totally separate 
affair. All of this undoubtedly being closer to the nature 
of a gentlemen’s agreement than to a law in the strictest 
sense (sensu stricto)could even have characteristics of 
important political significance. In any case, it would not 
be possible to find in them the premises of the authori- 
ties as an essential element of the public law entity 
status. 


On this level of discussion it would be difficult to 
question, in accordance wth the author’s opinions (p 16), 
“the international nature of the church’s public law 
entity status,”’ if international law even recognizes such 
terminology. But one should not forget that standards of 
international law and the fixed customs in this field can 
refer only to the status of the Holy See or Vatican, 
hence—to put it most generally—to the leadership of the 
Catholic Church on a world scale, ** but they do not 
apply to local churches. For these churches, operating 
within individual countries, should be guided—when 
circumstances require it—by the primary law establised 
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by those countries, on which the establishment of insti- 
tutions have public law entity status depend exclusively. 
That is also why di.wing direct conclusions from the 
international legal position of the Holy See for the legal 
status of the Catholic Church in Poland *° cannot be 
viewed as appropriate, since the operation of that church 
occurs on clearly different bases on the universal scale 
and local scale, especially where its relationship to the 
state organization is concerned. In any case, this issue 
requires special, more thorough study and its serious 
presentation cannot be carried out, as it were, while 
disucssing many other questions. 


The foregoing discussion is an attempt to take a position 
on certain important questions raised in A. Rozmaryno- 
wicz’s article. Against the background of the current 
work aiming to regulation the legal status of the Roman 
Catholic Church, other issues worthy of unquestionably 
positive evaluation or inspiring further polemical 
remarks await creative interest on the part of those 
elements that could substantially enrich further discus- 
sion. Regardless of the differences of opinion that might 
occur in this discussion, arising out of strictly juridical, 
ideological or philosophical causes, which seems com- 
pletely normal, one thing is certain: in the process of 
normalization of relations between the state and Roman 
Catholic Church, which has been going on for years, it 
also becomes necessary for the legal status of that church 
to be submitted to regulation. This regulation should 
take into consideration the historical aspects and con- 
temporary realities of the existence of a church rooted in 
the spiritual formation and social life of the Catholic 
community of the faithful. On the other hand, one 
shouid not forget that this status should have a place in 
the general legal order determined by the rules of the 
secular state, principles of the political system and the 
interests of other philosophical communities. 


In observing the solutions existing in Polish religious 
law, it is not hard to see that many of them require 
changes and modernization. The work on the church’s 
legal status should therefore be treated as one of the 
elements in the process of improving this law. This 
applies equally to the constitution’s rules on religion 
which, as regards both substance and legislative tech- 
nique, leave much to be desired. In the not too distant 
future, the work will begin and with it broad social and 
scientific discussion on the new constitution, whose 
passage is planned—as we know—for the 200th anniver- 
sary of the Constitution of the 3rd of May. So it would be 
useful if the scholarly material gathered in the course of 
work on the church’s legal status would in effect facilitate 
preparation of these rules for the new constitution, 
wherein the entire issue of religion will be regulated. 
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82 par 1 clause 2: “The church and other religious 
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tions, see Pietrzak, as above, p 189. 
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of Art 82. 


29. This apparent basis for two distinct legal statuses 
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the period of the state’s unilateral definition of the 
principles of its relationship to the church and the 
church’s legal and proprietary position—the highest 
state authorities of the PRL have been carrying on 
discussions with the Holy See [writer’s emphasis]. T. 
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notion, e.g., defining the legal and proprietary situation 
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33. K. Grzybowski: “Charakter prawny Kosciola Kato- 
lickiego w Polsce,” PiZ No 5 1960. 
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Polish Science of the Polish Academy of Sciences 22 
February 1984; compare PiP No 8 1984, p 133. 
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of the church, giving expression to this in legal regula- 
tion. Take, for example, the catechetical function, which 
in a limited scope is rerulated by legal reguiations; yet 
none of them confer any kind of authority to church 
officials over the community of the faithful by virtue of 
catechization. One could cite a number of other exam- 
ples which will merely demonstrate the state’s role in 
creating legal foundations for fuller implementation of 
freedom of conscience and religion, but not giving the 
church the attribute of power in relation to the faithful. 


37. Of the extensive literature on this subject see M. 
Zurowski: “Problem wladzy powierzania urzedow w 
Kosciele katolickim,” Krakow 1984, pp 21-45; R. 
Lukaszyk: ** Evolucja interpretacji wladzy w Kosciele,” 
ZESZYTY NAUKOWE Lublin Catholic University No 
2 1965, pp 13-27; J. Osuchowski: ‘“‘O pojeciu wladzy 
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1977, pp 55-79. 


38. Compare L. Ehrlich: “Prawo miedzynarodowe,” 
Warsaw 1958, p 157. 


39. Compare an interesting but debatable article by J. 
Krukowski: ‘“Kosciol-Panstwo” L’OSSERVATORE 
ROMANO (Polish edition), January-February 1980, pp 
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Rural Socioeconomic Conditions Viewed 
26000420d Warsaw RZCZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
11 May 88 p 2 


[Article: “Social Conditions of Residents of Rural 
Areas” ] 


[Text] The social conditions of people living in rural 
areas served as the topic of a meeting attended by 
Ireneusz Sekula, Minister of Labor and Social Policy; 
members of the board of the National Union of Farmers 
and Agricultural Groups and Organizations 
(KZRKiOR), with Zdzislaw Zambrzycki, its chairman 
and a member of the presidium of the National Peasant 
Party Chief Committee, on 10 May. 


Responding to trade unionists’ criticism on the subject 
of what in their opinion were protective decisions that 
did not satisfy farmers after the last increases in food 
prices, I. Sekula stated that during the latter half of the 
year an analysis would be made of the population’s 
income situation with the OPZZ and KZRKiOR, among 
others, taking part, and as the result of the survey 
possible corrections may be introduced on the subject. 
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Maneuvering for Telephone Allotments Described 
26000420g Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 
7-8 May 88 p 5 


{Letter to the editor by Zdzislaw Jurczynska, originally 
published in GLOS WYBRZEZA, 4 May: “The Tele- 
phone and the Right To Make Copies”’} 


[Text] “More than 2 million people are waiting to have a 
telephone installed. There are many applications that 
were placed 20 years ago or even more. 


It mighi seem that this annoying deficiency would mobi- 
lize the telephone service at least to create clear, precise 
criteria which everyone could understand in the regula- 
tions concerning this much sought after item. 
Meanwhile... 


Yes, it really is true that who gets a telephone is deter- 
mined by the copying law, created in the hush of the 
offices of the General Directorate of the Polish Postal, 
Telegraph, and Telephone Service, known only to people 
entrusted with the secret, because nothing has ever been 
published. 


Now, these internal regulations say that, for example, it 
is enough to work a year in the ministry to obtain first 
priority in obtaining a telephone, even before group I 
invalids. Also privileged are the communications retirees 
and pensioners who have worked for 5 years in the 
ministry. Maybe in these criteria we could also find the 
reason for spreading the secret of the great turnover in 
personnel there. 
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There are also doubts about the composition of the 
committee that reviews telephone applications. The 
director of the Voivodship Telecommunications Office 
appoints the commission and chairs it. Three of the five 
members on the commission are employees of the office. 
Even if they are unbiased in handling the applications, 
does it make any sense to retain people on the commis- 
sion who are at once suspect of lacking objectivity?“ 
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Lodz Private Hospital Fees Discussed 
26000420h Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 
7-8 May 88 p 5 


[Letter to the editor by a journalist signing himself **A,” 
originally published in ECHO KRAKOWA, 4 May: 
““Most Precious Health”’] 


[Text] “Several weeks ago the news came out about plans 
to open a private hospital in Lodz, the first in Poland. 


At the Department of Health in Lodz, we were told that 
indeed a group of people, including physicians, had 
applied for a permit to open such a facility. 


The Department of Health turned to the Ministry of 
Health for its position in this unprecedented matter. The 
department lawyer of the ministry said: ‘The regulations 
of the 1928 law govern the matter of creating new 
medical facilities.’ 


Formally speaking, there is nothing standing in the way 
of setting up a private hospital, but there is reason to 
ffear that it will take a long time to prepare new regula- 
tions governiag the details of operating such a facility. 


And the question of fees? It is said that a day in a private 
hospital would cost the patient a dozen-and-some thou- 
sand zlotys. Meanwhile, from the figures from Krakow 
maternity hospitals—this is the sort of facility the Lodz 
hospital is to be—the actual cost of a patient’s stay and 
treatment greatly exceeds 100,000 zlotys per day. Could 
many people afford expenditures of this magnitude?“ 
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TU Federations, Domestic Market Minister Meet 
26000420e Warsaw RZCZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
11 May 88 p 2 


[Article: “Trade Problems at Meeting of Unionists”) 


[Text] On 10 May Domestic Market Minister Jerzy 
Jozwiak and members of the ministry’s leadership met 
with representatives from 19 trade union federations of 
union organizations operating in the realm of the domes- 
tic market. 
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Joint implementation conclusions were adopted. The 
group also recognized the need to continue this sort of 
meeting as a useful forum for an exchange of views and 
a sharing of information gained from consultations with 
the public on market decisions. 
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Improved State of ‘Pluralism’ in Press Questioned 
26000400b Krakow TYGODNIK POWSZECHNY in 
Polish No 22, 29 May 88 p 8 


[Article by Jacek Rakowiecki: “Pluralism of the Press”) 


[Text] I read with some interest the diatribes against 
TYGODNIK POWSZECHNY in the press—not in 
order to feel outraged, since most of them evoke sympa- 
thy. They interest me rather as examples of certain 
broader trends of social engineering. Recently, for exam- 
ple, my attention was attracted by the deliberate chang- 
ing of the meaning of “pluralism of the press,” a catch- 
word which was recently permitted to arise. 


TYGODNIK POWSZECHNY was accused of lacking 
pluralism: “For so many years it had supposedly cham- 
pioned pluralism, but now it refuses to publish the views 
of others”; “They demand pluralism from others but 
censor themselves”; “This reflects the two-faced nature 
of [their] demands for pluralism,” etc. There is of course 
no point to demonstrating how many differences in 
views are articulated in TYGODNIK POWSZECHNY, 
and on what issues, for they are precisely those which its 
editors consider proper in view of the values they follow. 
When the thus interpreted borderline is transcended, any 
periodical loses its identity and publishes meaningless 
babble. 


A genuine pluralism of the press means—to oversimplify 
it somewhat—the possibility of publishing, in editions 
large enough to meet the demand, a variety of periodi- 
cals reflecting fully the views of the public. 


Pluralism can have only one face. Were, for example, all 
Marxists suddenly and totally deprived of access to all 
mass media in Poland, I believe that TYGODNIK 
POWSZECHNY would consider the possibility of open- 
ing its pages to their articles. And of a certainty it would 
appeal for restoring to them the right of publishing their 
own periodicals—to the extent meeting the interests of 
the reading public. 
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FRG Claims of German Minority Discussed 
26000420f Warsaw RZCZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
11 May 88 p 2 


[Article: “FRG’s Allegations Concerning German 
Minority in Poland Discussed’’] 


[Text] Loud claims in the FRG concering the existence 
of an alleged German national minority in Poland were 
the subject of a discussion at the Main Commission to 
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Examine Nazi Crimes in Poland, the Institute of 
National Memories, on 10 May in Warsaw. A problem 
which provoked discussion was the joint work (under the 
editorial direction of Dr Jan Barcz) published by the 
Main Commission to Investigate Nazi Crimes entitled 
“Historyczne, polityczne i prawne aspekty tez RFN o 
niemieckiej mniejszosci narodowej w Polsce” (The His- 
torical, Political, and Legal Aspects of the FRG Hypoth- 
eses Concerning a German National Minority in 
Poland). 
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Decree on Ministry of Machine-Building Industry 
27000090 Bucharest BULETINUL OFICIAL 
in Romanian Part I No 26, 21 May 88 pp 1, 2 


[State Council Decree on the Organization of the Min- 
istry of Machine-Building Industry] 


[Text] The State Council of the Socialist Republic of 
Romania decrees: 


Chapter I 
General Regulations 


Article 1—-The Ministry of Machine-Building Industry is 
establishsed on the date of the present decree, through 
the merger of the Ministry of Machine-Building Industry 
and the Ministry of Heavy Machinery Industry, which 
hereby ceases activities. 


Article 2—The Ministry of Machine-Building Industry 
will function as a central coordinating body for activities 
in its domain toward all the socialist units subordinated 
to central or local state bodies, cooperative organiza- 
tions, and other public organizations. 


The Ministry of Machine-Building Industry will manage, 
guide, and monitor the activities of the industrial cen- 
trals and their component units and of the other units 
subordinated to it, and will pursue the fulfillment of the 
plan in its area of activity. 


Article 3—The Ministry of Machine-Building Industry 
will implement the law, decrees, and the decisions of the 
Council of Ministers. 


Chapter II 


Organization 


Article 4—The Ministry of Machine-Building Industry is 
managed by a management council, which decides on 
general matters concerning the ministry activities; the 
collective management of the ministry’s operational 
activities and the implementation of the decisions of the 
management council are ensured by its executive bureau. 
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The management council and the executive bureau of 
the ministry are decisionmaking bodies; they are orga- 
nized and run in accordance with State Council Decree 
No 76/1973 on the management of ministries and other 
central bodies of state administration, on the basis of the 
principle of collective management. 


Article 5—The minister briefs the management council 
of the ministry on the major issues handled in between 
sessions. 


Article 6—The leadership of the Ministry of Machine- 
Building Industry in made up of one minister and five 
deputy ministers. 


The deputy ministers are appointed by presidential 
decree; their duties are established by the ministry’s 
management council. 


Article 7—The minister represents the ministry in con- 
tacts with other domestic bodies and organizations and 
in international! relations. 


Article 8—According to State Council Decree No 
78/19973, a Technical-Economic Council will be orga- 
nized under the Ministry of Machine-Building Industry 
and will function as a working body in parallel to the 
ministry’s collective management bodies. 


Article 9—The Ministry of Machine-Building Industry 
will have the following organizational structure: 


a) One directorate in charge of the plan, production, 
and development, 


b) One directorate in charge of assembly and capital 
repairs of power and technological equipment; 


c) One technical directorate; 


d) One directorate in charge of investments, mechan- 
ical-power activities, and repairs; 


e) One directorate in charge of foreign trade and 
international economic cooperation; 


f) One commercial directorate; 
g) One financial-prices directorate; 


h) One directorate in charge of organization, supervi- 
sion, personnel, training, and remuneration; 


i) One special service; 


j) One service in charge of secretarial and administra- 
tive matters, and secret documents. 
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The organizational structure of each work department 
and the maximum number of personnel in the ministry 
apparatus are specified in Annex No | and 2 (which will 
be communicated to the relevant institutions). 


The duties and norms of the departments envisaged 
under paragraph | are established by the management 
council of the ministry in accordance with the relevant 
legal provisions. 


Article 10—The Ministry of Machine-Building Industry 
is in charge of the industrial centrals and their compo- 
nent units, enterprises, institutes of scientific research, 
technical engineering, and design, other units, special- 
ized high schools, and vocational schools training spe- 
Cialists. 


Article 11-T*:e Ministry of Machine-Building Industry is 
directly in charge of the units listed in Annex No 3. 


Chapter III 


Final Regulations 


Article 12—The personnel that will be transferred to the 
Ministry of Machine-Building Industry in accordance 
with the present decree will have the status of personnel 
transferred on duty. 


Article 13—The personnel transferred on duty or given 
lower paying jobs in the same unit, as well as the 
personriel released in consequence of the implementa- 
tion of the provisions of the present decree will enjoy the 
rights stipulated under Article 21 of State Council 
Decree No 162/1973 concerning uniform structural 
norms for the economic units. 


Article 14—The provisions of State Council Decree No 
367/1980 featuring measures to economically utilize the 
personnel of socialist units, whose area of application 
was extended under State Council Decree No 329/1987, 
will not apply in 1988 to positions in the apparatus of the 
Ministry of Machine-Building Industry and in the units 
from which and to which personnel is transferred in 
consequence of the provisions of the present decree. 


Article 15—The Ministry of Machine-Building Industry 
will be allocated six passenger cars for its common fleet 
of vehicles. 


Article 16—On the basis of suggestions by the Ministry 
of Machine-Building Industry and by plan-holding units 
subordinated to it, the State Planning Committee and 
the Ministry of Finance will forward for approval mod- 
ifications to the single nationa! plan of socioeconomic 
development made necessary by the implementation of 
the present decree, as well as modifications in the 
volume and structure of the state budget for 1988. 
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Article 17—The provisions of the laws, decrees, and 
other legal documents concerning the two merging min- 
istries will be correspondingly applied to the Ministry of 
Machine-Building Industry as it will be organized under 
the present decree. 


Article 18—Annexes 1-3 constitute an integral part of 
the present decree. 


Nicolae Ceausescu 
President of the Socialist Republic of Romania 
Bucharest, 20 May 1988 
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Annex No 3 
Units Directly in Charge of the Ministry of 
Machine-Buiiding Industry 


I. Industrial Centrals 


1. Industrial centrzl for tractors, vehicles, and agricul- 
tural machines, Brasov 


2. Industrial central for passenger cars, Pitesti-Colibasi 
3. Shipyards industrial central, Galati 


4. Industrial central for ball bearings and assembly parts, 
Brasov 


5. Industrial central for power equipment, Bucharest 


6. Industrial central for railway cars and roiling stock, 
Bucharest 


7. Industrial central for metallurgical equipment and 
presses, Iasi 


8. Industrial central for oil equipment, Ploiesti 


9. Industrial central for mining and hoisting equipment, 
Timisoara 


10. Industrial central for chemical and food processing 
equipment, Bucharest 


11. National center of the Romanian aviation industry, 
Bucharest 


11. Other Units 


1. Industrial construction and assembly enterprise-entre- 
preneurship, Brasov 


2. Special industrial construction and assembly enter- 
prise-entrepreneurship, Bucharest 


3. Directorate for the quality control of the aviation 
industry, Bucharest 
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4. Constanta port enterprise using products of the 
machine-building industry, Constanta 


5. Schools. 
12782 


Architect Discusses Rural ‘Systematization’ 
27000096 Bucharest FLACARA in Romanian 
10 Jun 88 p 13 


{Interview with Architect Crisan Popescu, by Cici lord- 
ache Adam: “Towns Sprouting in the Baragan’”’] 


(Text) 


[Adam] Comrade Chief Architect Crisan Popescu, as 
ycu suggested, I went to Ianca, where I saw a town 
growing on the site of a plains village. This town can 
serve as an example, or rather a model. What are the 
characteristics and particularities of the systematization 
campaign in Braila County? 


[Popescu] “Since this is the county with the smallest 
number of towns in the country—there is only Braila and 
Faurei so far—in accordance with the party’s concept 
and program on the harmonious and balanced develop- 
ment of all the areas of the country it became necessary 
to give a chance to some of the large communes with a 
sound economic basis to become towns. In point of fact, 
if you study carefully the current Romanian systemati- 
zation phenomenon—an extensive socioeconomic phe- 
nomenon with profound implications for the future— 
you will note that it stems directly from the national 
development program. In his 29 April speech the party 
secretary general once again discussed this matter and 
dwelled at length on the small agroindustrial towns that 
are scheduled to be largely completed by the end of 1995. 
If you look at the map of our county you will see such 
towns rapidly rising in the Baragan as the focal centers of 
open agricultural areas where even the food production 
is becoming ‘urbanized.’ Thirteen such small towns will 
develop as urban centers for 144 localities, including 41 
villages that are commune seats.” 


[Adam] How will the agricultural production bde 
“urbanized?” 


[Popescu] “In the course of the past two 5-year plans 
considerable investments were made in Ianca and Insu- 
ratei, for example, to build new industrial facilities for 
processing regional raw materials. Those were mostly 
food industry plants—sugar and cheese plants, wine and 
brandy distilleries—or major poultry complexes. Demo- 
graphically speaking, it appears that there increasing 
number of workers are employed in the food industry, 
services, and small scale industries. Also, we must not 
forget that agriculture itself is becoming more of an 
industrial system. Thus, both trends and wishes are 
clear: villagers want to live in urban conditions and to 
enjoy a similar living standard.” 
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[Adam] Both in lanca and elsewhere I noticed water 
conduits, sewage, a water purification plant, a thermal 
power plant, high schools, hospitals, cultural clubs... 


[Popescu] “Those are indeed the features that will be 
included. It is not, as some people still believe, merely a 
matter of building height or of the fact that peasants will 
be living in apartment houses. lanca, for example, was 
the first county locality, even before the municipality of 
Braila, to be connected to the thermal power plant. Its 
systematization plans, which were finalized last year and 
were presented to the party leadership as a possible 
model for future agroindustrial towns in the plains, 
feature a rapidly developing locality with 12,000 inhab- 
itants by the year 2000 (it now has about 6,000), with a 
well-defined industry, and with buildings erected in the 
civic center, the central area, and even in the immedi- 
ately adjacent area within an urban system. The tall 
buildings—which will have a ground floor and one to 
four stories in the civic center, and a ground floor and 
one or two stories in the other areas, are dictated not 
only by the need—which in itself is urgent—to conserve 
agricultural space, but precisely by the concept of raising 
the living standard and integrating urban living condi- 
tions (thus solving the problems of heating, centralized 
water supply, sewage, hot water, and so forth). In Insu- 
ratei, for example, where underground thermal springs 
with temperatures of up to 60 degrees were discovered, 
some 200 apartments will be heated with this resource. 
In the future we also plan to use these springs for 
therapeutic purposes, as a small spa. By the end of the 
century the present commune of Insuratei, with a popu- 
lation of about 8,000 will become a small town with 
15,000 inhabitants, and will be sought after, we hope, for 
its thermal springs as well as for its food and artisan 
industries. Insuratei was the first commune in the county 
and one of the few communes in the Baragan to have a 
centralized water supply system and its own water puri- 
fication and sewage plants, and one of the first in which 
one-story apartment houses began to be built already in 
1966-67. Like lIanca, it has an automated telephone 
exchanage, being directly connected to the national 
trunk line. 


[Adam] If we are already discussing details of the sys- 
tematization blueprints, what changes are expected in 
the commune precincts? 


[Popescu] “Traditionally and functionally, each com- 
mune and town, each locality in our country, has a center 
where the public buildings are mostly located. As a rule, 
we now add definite lines to these centers, be they small 
or large, historically well or vaguely delimited, furnish- 
ing them with urban-type buildings and with the admin- 
istrative, social, and cultural features required to make 
them into focal points of community life. The underlying 
concept is that of parceling and delimiting the perimeter 
of each locality according to function: housing, work 
space, culture, and rest and recreation. As for joining 
together several villages and incorporating them within 
the approved perimeter of the commune in keeping with 
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the systematization law, that will be pursued gradually, 
as the party secretary general emphasized in his April 
speech, without forcing anything and with the utmost 
concern for people, beginning of course with the old and 
run-down houses. The concern of our party and state for 
this aspect was marked by Comrade Nicolae Ceausescu 
in his recent speech, when he stressed that efforts will be 
made to create material and organizational conditions 
that will be thoroughly examined by the party leadership. 


[Adam] What will such a civic center look like, how do 
you, the architects and systematization designers, envis- 
age it and the rest of the commune, beyond main street? 


[Popescu] “*As you noticed, in keeping with the tradition, 
at least that of the plains areas, we preserve the main 
street, where the public buildings will be located as a 
rule—the political-administrative building, the cultural 
club, the movie house, and a series of apartment houses 
with stores on the ground floor. Those will be built not in 
isolation but delimited by two streets, where building 
height will descend from three-four stories to two and 
one stories, surrounded by fruit trees, and thus forming 
a nucleus, a central area for the locality.” 


{Adam] As you said, the communes are already in 
existence, and so are their centers. How do you super- 
impose the new on the old? Many of the houses are very 
recent, they were built at great speed after 1960 and 
especially after 1965, and they are already old. 


[Popescu] “‘How long is it since you visited a village?” 


[Adam] Since yesterday. I come from a village and I 
write about the village. 


[Popescu] “Then you noticed that in every commune 
there are many empty lots and that many of the houses 
are old and run-down; the construction materials used in 
the Baragan were inferior (light bricks, half-timber walls, 
adobe, and wattle). First we will build on the empty lots, 
and we will issue building permits only in the spirit of the 
systematization blueprints and the letter of the system- 
atization law. Everything is a process, which means that 
it requires time, the main thing being that the concept of 
the blueprints and of the systematization be observed. In 
time the communes, villages, and towns that we plan and 
design today will become reality.” 


[Adam] And those who will live on the upper stories or 
On main street will no longer grow vegetables? Or raise 
poultry and livestock? 


[Popescu] “Not in the small agroindustrial towns. As a 
rule, those will be inhabited by industrial workers, tech- 
nicians, and specialists. Regarding the multi-storied 
houses in central areas (with apartments on main street), 
individual plots will be organized behind the apartment 
house, where shelters can be erected for poultry, pigs, 
cows, and other livestock. Those shelters will also be 
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standardized regarding at least two considerations: one 
esthetic, the other pragmatic, so as to conserve space and 
leave room for fruit trees and vegetable beds.” 


[Adam] Who will carry out these standardized blue- 
prints, which I assume the resident of the commune or 
agroindustrial small town can procure from the town hall 
or the county institute? Out of what construction mate- 
rials? 


[Popescu] “The problem does indeed exist. We are 
considering the idea of having certain specialized con- 
struction units, organized through the service depart- 
ments of the people’s councils or of the cooperative, 
erect these outbuildings, otherwise we risk losing control 
over the matter and find ourselves with all sorts of 
uneconomical and ugly improvisations that will spoil the 
looks of the localities. The standard blueprints will also 
have to specify standard construction elements. In fact, 
this is a basic aspect of housing construction in rural 
environments. The architects and engineers will design 
types of family housing according to all the modern 
norms, will capitalize on local architectural traditions, 
will ensure integration with the natural setting of each 
locality, and will ensure—in Braila we are very strict 
about this concern—that the villages and communes, 
towns and small agroindustrial towns do not look all 
atike and do not lose their specific traits and charm, but 
that depends enormously on the builder. This is a major 
issue at the national level and I am convinced that the 
best solutions will be found and that necessary, suffi- 
cient, and well-thought-out measures will be taken to 
ensure the progress and civilization envisaged by the 
party program for the Romanian village of the future. 
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Interview With Former WWII Cluj Chief Rabbi 
27000095 Cluj-Napoca TRIBUNA in Romanian 
9 Jun 88 p 8 


{Mircea Vaida interview with former Cluj Chief Rabbi 
Dr Moshe Weinberger: “I Came To Thank the Roma- 
nian People and My Friends”’] 


[Text] Professor Dr Moshe Carmilly Weinberger of 
Yeshiva University of New York—whose prominence is 
due to his prodigiouos activities as a humanist and 
intellectual and as the interpreter of extremely interest- 
ing ideas concerning both art and the spiritual quality of 
man and humanity, artistic work and the society, and 
also due to his clear-sighted and penetrating memorials 
of the Holocaust and of the tragedy of the Hungarian 
Jews—served as chief rabbi of Cluj during the harsh 
years of World War II [WWII] and of the fascist dictate 
of Vienna. 


As he firmly emphasized, his return to Cluj after 44 years 
is a symbol, the symbol of an inner pilgrimage and of the 
desire not to allow any of the crimes committed by the 
Nazis and the Horthyist fascists in Hungary between 
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1940-44 to be forgotten. Moreover, as he clearly stated, 
he returned here at this particular time in order to 
express thanks to the Romanian people and to the sons 
of this nation who, during the years of the heinous 
Diktat, risked their lives to save thousands of Jews. This 
is in fact what Dr Moshe Carmilly Weinberger meant to 
express when, on 25 May 1988, he laid a wreath of red 
flowers on the grave of Dr Emil Hatieganu, bearing the 
words: “The brave and wise leader of the Romanians of 
Northern Transylvania, who, at the time of our ordeals 
in 1940-44, contributed to the rescue of thousands of 
Jews. In gratitude.” 


Expressing his gratitude to those who effectively and 
directly contributed to the rescue of the Jews and thanks 
to the Romanian people and Romania, his words at the 
same time constitute an appeal to peace and understand- 


ing among people. 


[Question] Professor Dr Moshe Carmilly Weinberger, 
after 44 years you are once again on Romanian soil as 
guest of the Romania Association. What significance 
does this trip have for you? 


[Answer] “There is a famous verse which says: ‘A time to 
destroy, and a time to build.’ In the past we were the 
victims of persecution. The Jewish nation was subjected 
by Hitler to extermination. I think that the time has 
finally come to build. But one cannot build without 
friendship. There is nothing more important than friend- 
ship among people, and to me friendship means telling 
you: ‘I thank you!’ I have for a long time felt that I must 
come back to Romania to express my gratitude for the 
help received in the past. First of all, to Professor Raul 
Sorban, whom I saw again after 39 years and whom we 
had an opportunity to honor in Jerusalem when he was 
awarded the high distinction The Just Among Nations. 
At the time I told him: ‘Now I can go to Romania to say 
there, Thank you for helping us.’ That is why I came, to 
express my gratitude. Last but not least, my community 
invited me. On Saturday, Sunday, and Monday we will 
observe an important holiday, Shavuot, which for us has 
a dual significance as the festival of the first fruits and 
the time of the giving of the Ten Commandments. In 
1934 I gave my first sermon on the same holiday.” 


[Question] It sounds like the hand of fate. 
[Answer] “‘It is fate.” 


[Question] In 1944 in the Cluj-Turda area an extensive 
underground network rescued many Jews who were 
brought over the border from Horthyist Hungary to 
Romania. After all this time, what can you tell us about 
that humane action? 


[Answer] “At the time the Jews had two roads of escape 
from the Nazi terror: one was through the Pyrenees, 
from France to Spain and Portugal, and one was across 
the border from Hungary to Romania, at a spot between 
Arad and Secuieni which was a long corridor that the 
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Hungarians had trouble watching. Thus, we took advan- 
tage of the opportunity offered to us. Cluj, being so close 
to the border, and the international Jewish leadership 
advised us to use that border crossing point. As Professor 
Sorban knows very well, the history of that period had 
two stages, the first of which was between 1936-40. We 
were in Romania and the refugees were coming from 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia and landing in Cluj. The 
Romanian authorities ‘turned a blind eye’ to what was 
happening. In Cluj we organized a committee made up 
of close friends, who, I want to stress, were not Zionists. 
We received the people who were coming and we helped 
them. Between 1936 and 1940 we had no difficulties. 
The refugees arriving at the train station and at the 
registration office were easily spotted by their looks, 
since they spoke no Romanian. The police was aware of 
their arrival. They would immediately bring them to 
me—the synagogue building was close to the train sta- 
tion. I would give them 20 lei, the money was kept at 
hand. Every day the procedure was repeated with about 
20 refugees.” 


[Question] How many people were rescued in this way? 


[Answer] “Some 4,000 Jews were rescued in the two 
stages, 1936-40 and 1940-44. Many others saved their 
lives individually, by themselves. In any case, the num- 
ber of those who owed their lives to our committee and 
the affiliated groups of the Cluj-Turda area was 4,000.” 


{Question] Please give us a few concrete examples. 


[Answer] “I have written about those times, and I would 
say it makes a novel. Well, in 1940... You know that in 
1939 Hitler attacked Poland. In the Polish army there 
were Jews, too. Many of the prisoners were shipped to 
Kosice, where there was a camp. Several Jewish prison- 
ers escaped from there, and two of those came to Cluj. 
The name of one was Siegfried Junger. I asked him for 
his personal identification number. He showed it to me. 
I was very careful to make sure that the people were 
indeed Jewish. In one case it turned out that I had helped 
two German spies. They had been so well drilled that 
they had answers to all my questions: “Where do you 
come from?’ ‘Dresden.’ ‘Who is the Rabbi of Dresden’... 


“In Junger’s case I again insisted on data. He told me he 
was from Warsaw and that he was a mechanic. ‘I was 
married 4 days before the war. My wife and my mother 
are still in Warsaw. I want to go back. Please.’ I told him: 
‘I think you should go to Bucharest. I will inquire with 
the Swiss Red Cross about your mother and wife. Write 
to me when you get to Bucharest and give me the address 
of your hotel.’ I sent him off to Bucharest together with 
another Jewish soldier. It was Passover 1941 and I was 
just coming out of the synagogue with the Talmud under 
my arm, when I saw a young woman, carrying a bundle, 
and she asked me: ‘Are you Rabbi Weinberger?’ ‘Yes!’ ‘I 
am the wife of Siegfried Junger, my name is Eva Junger.’ 
‘Please come up...’ I tested her to make sure that she was 
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indeed Eva Junger. I had my correspondence with Siegf- 
ried Junger. I showed her the letters. She read them and 
started crying... So, I said to myself, she is indeed Eva 
Junger. Then I cabled the hotel in Bucharest: ‘Can you 
come and meet Eva?’ So that he should understand that 
he was to wait for her in Turda. Eva made it safely to 
Bucharest. They wrote to me: ‘We are together in 
Bucharest.’ After that I lost their trace. I do not know 
how they left and where they went from there. That is a 
true story. I could tell you about many such cases. In a 
similar way we rescued a Jew from Vienna...” 


[Question] Can you give us names from the Romanian 
rescue network? 


[Answer] “Our relations with that association, with those 
people, went through Professor Raul Sorban. Among 
them were Dr Aurel Socol, a lawyer; Bishop Dr luliu 
Hossu and his secretary Vasile Astileanu; the Orthodox 
Archpriest of Cluj Florea Muresanu; Gheorghe Giurgiu, 
the chief editor of TRIBUNA ARDEALULUI; Professor 
Tudor Bugnariu; Romania’s Consul to Oradea Mihai 
Marina and his adviser Ion Isaiu, Eugen Filotti, Roma- 
nia’s minister plenipotentiary to Budapest; Dr Coriolan 
Tataru; Attorney Iuliu Micsa of Dej; Colonel Victor 
Cupsa, the commanding officer of the recruiting circle of 
Turda, and others—you must forgive me for not being 
able to name them all, and of course, Emil Hatieganu. 
With Emil Hatieganu I had a personal relationship. The 
first time I went to him at the prefect’s office. That was 
about 1-2 weeks after the fascist invasion. At that time, 
for example, Dr Nicolae Kertesz (now the leader of the 
Jewish community of Cluj) was in prison. He was one of 
the 120 Jews who were taken hostage on the very first 
night that the Horthyists entered Cluj. That night all 
those who were viewed as dangerous were arrested, the 
communists, socialists, and Jews, whom the so-called 
German Fifth Column had blacklisted. Those prisoners 
were detained to discourage anti-Nazi sabotage—in case 
of sabotage they would have been executed. However, 
once they had 18,000 Jews in the ghetto they did not 
need the 120 any more and they released them. 


“I talked to Hatieganu and with Sorban. I asked them: 
“What can we do?’ Raul Sorban said to me: ‘I will come 
to you.” And he came. About 3-4 days later the prisoners 
were released. They came to the synagogue. i was respon- 
sible for them. I greeted them at the synagogue—old 
women, invalids—and I gave them milk and whatever 
food we had. I shall never forget that scene. 


“As I said, Raul Sorban came immediately and we 
discussed means of rescue. One possibility was to use 
several crossing points and methods. This was Sorban’s 
mission. He mobilized the men, and thus we were able to 
organize the action.” 


[Question] From what you are saying I understand that 
you had Romanian friends and longstanding relations 
with the Romanians. 
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[Answer] “I must begin with my childhood teacher, 
Sima, from Satu Mare. I always had many contacts with 
the Romanians.” 


[Question] I know that one of your interests is art, ideas 
concerning the artistic phenomenon. You have written 
books and studies on the subject. 


[Answer] “I was interested in the question of whether the 
Jewish people in their history had the freedom to express 
themselves. Whether in the course of our evolution we 
had the opportunity of expressing what we thought and 
what we wanted. I worked on that for 9 years. I also 
wrote "The Book and the Sword,” which appeared in 
Hebrew. That was an exploration of the world of the 
Talmud and a study of that text. Between the book and 
the sword the Jewish people chose the book. I para- 
phrased that adage, saying: some people chose the sword 
to destroy the book. I noticed that thousands and thou- 
sands of studies had been written about art, but no one 
asked himself whether in its evolution the artist had 
freedom of expression and the opportunity to create 
according to his own desires. The book ’Fear of Art** was 
brought out by a big New York publisher.” 


[Question] Something I remembered. I was in the FRG 
and I noticed that many elderly people still have a feeling 
of guilt. They say that even the foot soldiers were to 
blame for what happened. As we know, most of those 
bearing the major responsibility were sertenced at Nue- 
renberg. However, as far as the period of the Vienna 
Diktat ard the deportation of Jews from northeast 
Transylvania are concerned, many crimes have 
remained unpunished and those responsible have been 
allowed to escape. How far should punishment go, and 
how long should the problem of guilt remain open? 


[Answer] “The Jewish people must keep this trial open 
every day and before the entire world.” 


[Question] Those things are important for the entire 
world and must not be forgotten. 


[Answer] “The German people will always remember 
what happened. We, too. In one of his visions Ezekiel 
saw a sabbat of skeletons dancing. He saw lots of bones. 
In music, too, there is the so-called dance macabre of the 
dead... In fact, it was the skeletons of Auschwitz dancing 
before his eyes. That is my explanation. The only solu- 
tion is through purification. From the beginning I told 
you that I came to Romania to express thanks to the 
Romanian people, to the friends who opened their doors 
to us. I believe that friendship is the most important 
thing in life, and when I say ‘Thank you,’ that is the first 
step toward friendship.” 


[Question] I would like to draw a parallel: Elie Wiesel, 
the Nobel Peace Prize winner, came back to his native 
Sighet, probably because his roots are in the Maramures. 
You, too, have roots in Cluj-Napoca. 
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[Answer] “There is a great difference. Here, in Cluj- 
Napoca, there are people whon I can thank. He does not 
have there anyone any more because many of the Jews of 
Maramures were sent to the death camps in 1944. 


“Interestingly, the Romanians and Jews of Maramures 
lived together in very good relations. The Maramures 
Jews worked the land, were potters, had become farmers. 
That is a very significant phenomenon.” 


[Question] You lived many years in Romania. What do 
the Romanian culture, our folklore, Romanian friend- 
ship, and the Romanian spirit mean to you? 


[Answer] “Each nation has its own genuine spiritual 
nature. That is easily observed in music, for example. 
There are great differences between Romanian music, 
Arab music, or Hungarian music. The ‘I’ of a people is 
recognizable in music. To me Romanian music, espe- 
cially the doina, represent the Romanian people. I love 
the doina, which is a symbol of Romanian culture. I went 
to a Romanian high school and later, although I had 
studied in Budapest and Wroclaw, I earned by rabbinical 
degree in Bucharest. I served as a rabbi in Romania, I am 
familiar with Romania’s history, and I learned the 
Romanian language. I had to make Romanian one of my 
languages because whoever knows several langauges is a 
rich man.” 


[Quesstion] What do you wish to see and visit now in 
Cluj and its surroundings? 


[Answer] “First of all, I want to go to my synagogue. | 
will stay there 4 days, pray there, it is my place. I feel the 
nostalgia of coming back after 44 years. Throughout 
those years I had my synagogue before my eyes; I wrote 
about it, and I know all my former members. After so 
many years I am once again at home. My wife comes to 
Cluj-Napoca for the first time. She has been to Romania 
before. I had told her a lot about Cluj, but I told her, 
‘don’t come with me, it will be a tiring trip.’ She, 
however, insisted on coming along. This is a very impor- 
tant trip for me. I did not want to die before seeing my 
congregation again. I want to stress that there is some- 
thing else I feel, namely a sense of victory over Hitler. On 
March 27th a member of the Gestapo came into the 
synagogue. He asked, ‘Who is Weinberger?’ I got up and 
said, ‘I am Weinberger.’ ‘Come here; the synagogue is to 
be vacated by 12.’ I said, “That is impossible.” He hit me 
and I fell to the ground. then he said, ‘The word 
impossible does not exist in my vocabulary. I will be 
back at 12.’ I was wondering what to do. Several Jews 
from the forced labor gangs were working in the neigh- 
boring buildings. I went and begged of them: ‘You must 
come to the synagogue and empty it out, remove all the 
objects.’ They went to work, many were crying. I told 
them, ‘A synagogue is a synagogue because we pray in it. 
Even if it ceases to exist, we will still pray. You must do 
what needs to be done.” The Gestapo man returned at | 2, 
grinning. He gave the order to bring gasoline barrels into 
the synagogue. He blew it up and burned it. I have come 
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back to this synagogue, now rebuilt, for the sake of those 
people. The fact that I can once again pray in this 
synagogue is for me a victory over the Gestapo.” 


[Question] Is there any special thought you would like to 
express? 


[Answer] “As I said before, I would like us to cooperate, 
I would like the Jewish people to be understood, I would 
like to make it clearer to people that the Jews are an 
ancient people who built and created. 


“I am happy to have come back to this place, where I 
lived and worked for my people. This gives me great 
satisfaction. I am also pleased that Romania affords the 
opportunity for a free Jewish life and that the Jews now 
enjoy the necessary freedom. I want to express thanks for 
what I saw here of Jewish life. This is naturally thanks to 
Romania’s state leadership, the fact that there is freedom 
and that Jews can work and live in freedom.” 


Cluj-Napoca, 18 May 1988. 
12782 


Buzura’s Novel ‘Faces of Silence’ Reviewed 
27000084 Bucharest ROMANIA LITERARA 
in Romanian 26 May 88 p 4 


[Review by Traian Podgoreanu of book “‘Fetele Tacerii” 
(The Faces of Silence], written by Augustin Buzura: “In 
Search of the Truth”) 


{Text] Augustin Buzura’s heroes are obsessed with seri- 
Ous questions, beginning with Doctor Bogdan in 
““Absentii” [Absentees], inclined toward contemplation, 
impatiently, frantically searching for solutions to com- 
plex existential problems, as a condition for preserving 
the human. It is natural for this to be so, because the 
author does nothing but transfer to the characters his 
own searches, which are, however, also those of contem- 
porary man. “Prose,” the novelist feels, “‘can only be like 
the time in which we are writing: complex.” And he lays 
out his program: “We write for beauty and truth, for 
people accustomed to struggle and difficulties; we speak 
the truth in order to be tougher, purer, more just.” The 
status of the author for which he militates seems noble to 
us, explaining to us, in part, his characters’ observations, 
their successes and failures, their conclusions, but also 
their questions that remain open: “For a true creator,” 
he specifies, “his truth will also be the truth of the people 
about whom and for whom he writes; he is and must be 
their voice, their lucid consciousness, and only by telling 
all about them, with sincerity and dignity, by represent- 
ing them, by getting them to rediscover themselves, to be 
aware of their suffering, joys and force, only by giving 
words their original meanings, can writers deserve the 
trust of those who expect so much from them.” The 
aspiration of being in tune with the contemporary world, 
of discovering the new “in ideas, in the dramas of the 
era, in its aspirations,” of taking part in the flow of 
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consciousnesses and of detecting “the pulse of the time,” 
explains the cerebral aspect of his art, the historioso- 
phical and eschatological concerns. 


Most of Augustin Buzura’s characters are in search of the 
truth, wanting to know the world, history, man, to know 
themselves. Stefan Pintea, the hero in the novel “Vocile 
Hoptii” [The Voices of Night], driven “by a strange 
need” to unburden himself, reviews his life; “I remem- 
bered myself, taking in turn events, trifles, almost all that 
I was destined to experience, and | failed to avoid one 
question: What sort of creatures are we?” He does not 
give an answer; he does not have it yet (the novel ends 
with this question), but he notes the contradictory, 
sometimes odd, character of many people of today, 
perhaps of man in general: “You plead for knowledge, 
but when the opportunity is offered to you, you decline 
it in fear. You want justice, but, in essence, you do 
nothing for it. You speak of truth, you seek it, but when 
you find it, you are afraid of it and act as if you do not 
know it. What sort of creatures are we?” Sabin’s reflec- 
tion sin “Refugii” [Refuges] could serve as an answer for 
Stefan Pintea: “In order to find out who we are,” he 
asserted, “you must avoid nothing of what knowledge 
means.... The need to know ourselves, to define our- 
selves, to find an identity and a purpose for ourselves, 
separates us from the other creatures. Some are created 
just to perpetuate their species and to provide its basic 
needs, while others are created to drag it forward, to 
always search, to rip the veils form the face of the 
unknown and forbidden.” It is no accident that Ioana, 
the heroine of “Refugii,” in self-searching, tends to 
identify with Sabin,, being attracted by the freedom 
toward which he is bearing her. 


In “Fetele Tacerii” [The Faces of Silence], the question- 
ing is centered on a set of historiosophical and eschato- 
logical problems. All three main characters suffer from 
the “truth disease”; they believe in the existence of the 
truth, and so they struggle to discover it at any price. The 
path that they choose toward the truth is that of referring 
to history, to a specific period, that of the collectivation 
of agriculture, that is, to a bygone time. In the presence 
of reporter Dan Toma, two antinomic characters, 
Gheorghe Radu and Carol Magureanu, give testimony 
that is mutually exclusive, each arguing for this truth. 
“At any time, in any place, when these individuals come 
face to face, you can be sure that the truths strike 
together, and sparks fly.” Dan Toma’s conclusion repre- 
sents the third variant, which negates the first two: “The 
truth is beyond us; it exists.” We are thus warned how 
difficult, how complicated it is to reconstruct the truth, 
especially when you want it to be of history and, at the 
same time, of man, of the community and of the indi- 
vidual. 


Eventually, Radu wants to discover the truth for himself, 
in order to understand himself. At that time, in the past, 
he did not have time to ponder the tasks given to him 
and the way in which he performed them: “The laws of 
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revolution are other ones, different from those of peace- 
ful construction: We did not have time for chitchat then; 
sink or swim—that was it.” “Today, it is easy to judge.” 
The author conceived Radu as a simple individual, 
lacking the refinement of thinking, always keeping him 
with a linear character. So it is that Radu’s attempts to 
judge history, people, and his own acts cannot go beyond 
the common sense level. However, a fatalism in the face 
of history, of life, a fatalism imbued with a popular 
flavor, spreads throughout him too, as in Director 
Moise, the diabolical character in D.R. Popescu’s novel 
“F”: “So it was to be.” However, since the community 
progressed (“That unfortunate village was being 
urbanized”), he had nothing to regret and did not 
consider himself a “sacrifice.” Radu’s sincerity and 
passion have their roots in the belief that his personal 
goals were the goals of history and of the community. 
Such a phenomenon of identifying one’s personal goals 
with the community’s goals occurs relatively often in 
historical evolution, and when the conjunction disap- 
pears, history eliminates, sooner or later, those who 


hinder its progress. 


While Radu has as conditions for contemplation his own 
existence as a person, his destiny, which, however, he 
involves in history and in which he involves history, 
Carol “roamed the doctrines, the camps,” is “an intel- 
lectually exasperated Ahasuerus” who can talk “about 
the world seen from the viewpoint of Plato, Spinoza, or 
Kant,” not to mention Nietzsche (“that old and lasting 
passion”), Kierkegaard, Hegel, and Marx. Carol's 
thoughts concern not just a historical period but also the 
whole of history, its logic, man’s destiny in general, or all 
these things rolled into one. In contrast with Radu, who 
was a “practical inan,” a fighter, Carols is “a perfect 
coward,” a person who, compelled by bygone circum- 
stances, secluded himself, devoting himself absolutely to 
contemplation. The author probably put him in this 
situation in order to relativize the value of his reflec- 
tions. 


Carol institutes as a methodological principle of contem- 
plation self-detachment, detachment from individual 
destiny: “In the course of time, I separated myself from 
people, from their limited individual destiny, and all at 
once, everything seemed very clear to me”; this allows 
him to deduce other norms as well—“We will know 
much later if something was lost from the people’s soul 
or was gained” (this equals the norm of distancing in 
time}—and to peek beyond appearances—“I! believe 
that, for the time being, those beautiful walls, the peo- 
ple’s clothes, their smiles and jokes, are for some also a 
sort of faces of silence. For them, history, life, anything 
you want, is beyond them.” However, too great a detach- 
ment drives him to relativism, to feel that “good and 
evil” themselves “are mere conventions, like joy and 
pain.” Sometimes, however, even Carol cannot abstain 
from relating destiny—individual destiny—to endur- 
ance: “After I redo everything, memory by memory, I 
ask myself: What has been left behind me? What is seen? 
Nothing, of course.” Then things turn about: “And what 
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do I owe this life? Excuses are worthless; they cannot 
replace anything. Life has remained in debt to me for 
exactly one life, but such a debt is not paid.” There is a 
smoldering indignation in these words. 


Carol conceives man as a malleable factor, capable of 
evolution and self-improvement on spiritual bases: “l 
believe that man is perfectible and that this is strictly 
connected with his intelligence.” Pondering “sufficiently 
history and our species,” he forms an anthropological 
eschatological perspective from which—we must 
admit—he excludes any force of 2 transcendental nature. 
His thoughts sound like moral imperatives: “In order for 
our descendants to look well, it is necessary for us to also 
look well”; “‘Justice always counts”; “I believe every- 
thing—but that the truth can lose value, no, never!”’; etc. 
Carol’s eschatology implies the possibility of a better 
future both for the individual and for the human species. 


Step by step, Dan Toma, searching for the truth, 
achieves a complex relationship to history, to past his- 
tory by listening to the two witnesses—Radu and 
Carol—and to present history (more colorless) on his 
own account, in order to be able to orient himself in the 
time to come. Like a judge, he participates in a trial in 
which the two opposed camps project the past onto the 
present, now coloring it emotionally, now attempting a 
detachment from it in order to be able to grasp its 
meanings, in order to fit it into a broader historical 
evolution. Thus, Augustin Buzura turns “Fetele Tacerii” 
into a means of recalling the past in order to be able to fix 
the acts in the consciousness of the represent, into an 
instrument for isolating the human components and 
shifting them from the past, through the present, to the 
future. The suggestion, “imprecise,” but present in the 
novel, is that the present and especially the future can be 
built only by discovering the truth regarding the past; in 
other words, the true recovery of the past must become 
for the consciousness and indispensable condition for a 
true construction of the present and for feasible projects, 
transposed into a reality, and must lead to the perfecting 
of the individual and the community, the human species. 


“Anytime,” a character in “Fetele Tacerii” asserts, “‘is 
the time for truth, justice, sincerity, and more than ever, 
it is nuw. It is possible and necessary for us to tell all 
openly.” Augustin Buzura’s heroes, aspiring to sincerity 
and justice, like the author, are searching fervently for 
the truth—the historical truth and the human truth—in 
order to tell it, now, in order to understand themselves, 
but also the world, as a condition for creating the future. 


12105/06662 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Slovene Youth Journal on Smell, Pollution on 
YPA Farm 

28000117 Ljubljana MLADINA in Slovene 

27 May 88 pp 30, 31 


[Article by Vine Bester: “Filth on a Military Farm”] 


[Text] Sensational, one-sided, “offensive?” None of that 
or anything like it—just a description of what could be 
seen at a military farm near Kran)j. 
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It all essentially started with a telephone call to the 
editorial board of GORENJSKI GLAS, in which an 
angry citizen reported that what was going on at a nearby 
military pig farm had passed all !imits.... 


Between Kranj and Skofja Loka, somewhere in the 
middle, lie the villages of Sv. Duh, Forme, Crngrob, and 
Dorfarje—an area in which a military district extends, 
which, in addition to a large firing range, also encom- 
passes a pig farm. 


“In the beginning there was no filth,” said Ivan Miklavc, 
from Dorfarje, a member of the council of the Sv. Duh 
communal assembly. He continued, “It has been partic- 
ularly noticeable recently. The army, in addition to 
raising pigs, also cultivates the land (corn), and spreads 
pig manure on it; it has an unbearable stink, which can 
be smelled in all of the neighboring villages, especially 
when there is low pressure. Admittedly, it also smells on 
the farms, but it is too much, however... it :s too much. 
The stench is also caused by waste food, cans... and the 
dead pigs floating in the nearby pits. The ground is clay 
and does not absorb, so that all of it together is even 
worse. If I add to this the fact that at the same time this 
is an area that has been one of those most threatened 
with an epidemic of rabies, and combine this with the 
village dogs and cats that also roam around those pits, 
and we add to all of this together the vermin and the 
heat... 


“Even though we satisfactorily resolved with the proper 
military authorities at the Kranj garrison the problem of 
the nearby bridge that collapsed because of the loads, 
which were greatest at the time of the construction of the 
firing range, the issue of the road through our village still 
remains an open one [last phrase in boldface}. We put 
asphalt on it in the mid-1970’s and financed it ourselves, 
but today it is ali cracked because of overloading, since 
more or less loaded military vehicles are essentially 
traveling over it all the time. Of course, the greatest 
damage was done when they were building the firing 
range—various vehicles full of different materials. They 
promised us that they would restore it to its original 
condition, but these have always remained just prom- 
ises.... 


“In spite of the fact that the speed limit in the village is 
20 km per hour, the military vehicles often go much 
faster. 


“This can particularly be seen when new military come. 


“In the long run, we will not get rid of these military 
installations, and so we should find a common language 
with the YPA [Yugoslav People’s Army]. The fact that 
this is possible, after all, is proven by the cases of 
individual commanders of the firing range with whom 
we have had good cooperation. 


POLITICAL 


“It is not pleasant, believe me, to have the impression 
that the little man can only get angry about all this, and 
at the same time remain powerless.” 


Floating Dead Pigs 


Our road led ahead past Forme toward the neighboring 
village of Sv. Duh, where we learned the following from 
Rudije Jereb: “Since that military farm has been there, 
the river Susica, which flows past it, no longer has any 
fish from this point on. I remember that when we were 
children we often fished with baskets, went swimming in 
the river, and drank its water without any fear. Today 
that is no longer possible, of course, since it appears that 
they are dumping liquid manure into the Susica. it seems 
that the ‘purification devices’ are only the overflowing 
pits, which are completely unusable when there are 
heavy showers. 


“The filth that appeared noticeably last summer—piles 
of bread, jars, and cans—is impossible. When I was in 
the army, they taught us to clean up after ourselves. Even 
worse than this are the two large pits, filled with liquid 
manure, at the top of which dead pigs are floating [last 
phrase in boldface]. There is no fence or protection 
around, only a sign -lose to the pit that says ‘Beware the 
pit.’ 


“I think that the pigs themselves do not bother anyone, 
but we are bothered by the intolerable stench, the filth, 
and the ruined water. How can this be ignored? All of 
this simply cannot be described in words; you have to see 
it! 


“I know that the military have to have their own things, 
and I do not have anything against that, but too much is 
too much!” 


We also heard that last year a man and a horse also fell 
into one of these pits. A slander? 


Janez Stremfelj of Skofja Loka: “Last year, at the end of 
summer, my horse-cart and I were traveling along a 
forest road, on which we did not see any warning signs 
that this was a military zone or that there were any pits. 
For a while I drove a little to the side in order to avoid a 
large puddle, and continued along a clearly visible road, 
which I thought was scattered with garbage; nevertheless, 
in a moment the horse stopped, and then suddenly 
jumped. The horse-cart was instantly pulled out from 
under me, and I fell into liquid manure, which I saw 
later. In the unexpected fall, I finally managed in my fear 
to swim to shore, and the horse came out of the pit at the 
other end; both of us, fortunately, were unhurt. At that 
moment I really did not know at all what was actually 
happening. The same evening, I phoned the Skofja Loka 
militia station and reported what had happened to me, 
since I could not imagine that something like that 
happening to someone eise, whom I would then have 
somehow on my conscience. 
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“The next day, a militia officer and I followed the same 
road, and he also did not notice any prior warning signs. 
I measured the pit into which the horse and I fell—about 
12-15 meters long, 6 meters wide, and almost 3 meters 
deep.” 


What was done by the official authorities, who were in 
one way or another responsible for such occurrences? 


At the Skofja Loka militia station, Iztok Becan, the 
deputy commander, told us that last summer they had 
received a complaint from a citizen who explained what 
had happened to him. On the basis of that complaint, the 
militia station then notified the Administration of 
Inspectorate Services for Gorenjsko (UISG) (the sanita- 
tion inspectorate), which stated that the matter was not 
within its jurisdiction, since it had to do with a YPA 
area. 


Before we contacted the inspectorate, we requested a 
position from the chairwoman of the Executive Council 
of the Opstina Assembly of Skofja Loka, Ida Filipic- 
Pecelin: “I am not familiar in detail with the problem of 
the pig farm; I have heard about the accident with the 
horse rider and about certain views of the neighboring 
regions, but I personally have not received any com- 
plaints. I will look into all of this.” 


No Trespassing—YPA Property 


The chairwoman conducted her talk, and the next day, as 
an appropriate interlocutor, she provided Franc Jurman, 
a UISG sanitation inspector: **The day after the incident, 
14 August, after first informing the militia station, I 
immediately went to the site of the accident, and deter- 
mined that it had all happened on the grounds of 
Military Unit 1098 Kranj, i.e., on the territory of the 
YPA. I then contacted officers Borislav Matic and 
Miroslav Svrljuga, and together with them I looked 
everything Over once again. 


“It is true that the pits exist, the soldiers use them to 
fertilize the land; it is also true that the pits were not 
secured. With the above-mentioned officers, we agreed 
(ascertained) that in the first place, the civilian inspec- 
torate did not have jurisdiction over this, since it was 
YPA territory, and in the second place, the roads are 
within the forest itself, outside of the regular roads; 
access to them is prohibited, as is designated in two 
places (Sv. Duh and Dorfarje). The signs say, ‘No tres- 
passing; YPA property.” During the review the YPA 
representatives agreed to additional warnings for the 
septic pits. 


“I wish to stress once again that it was determined that 
the matter is within the jurisdiction of the YPA and that 
we do not have any sort of executive power. We send the 
memorandum on this incident to all of the proper 
authorities. 


POLITICAL 


“The pits were also discussed among the local residents 
later, and so veterinary inspector Smiljana Verbic 
informed the deputy of officer Svrljugo of these criti- 
cisms on 13 April 1988.” 


In all of this mosaic, we are also left with the comments 
of the YPA. For their view on what was described above, 
we contacted officer Borislav Matic of Kran) Military 
Unit 1098: **The forest in which our area is also located 
is Guite passable. In three locations we have posted 
warnings signs, which above all perform a safety func- 
tion. 


“As for the horse rider—he either did not obey or 
overlooked the warning, and so he ended up in that area. 
After that survey with the civilian inspector, it was 
agreed that we would mark the pits, as we afterwards did. 
Our troops hung up a warning ribbon, and precisely 
today we will secure all of this with wire. In regard to this 
we have to state that for some reason, passers-by thor- 
oughly pulled down or destroyed the warning ribbons, so 
that we had to replace them several times. 


“In general, I will not say that the farm does not smell, 
especially in low-pressure weather. It is not true that we 
do not have cesspits; nevertheless, when we have a lot of 
pigs, we take the manure outside in order to get fertilizer. 
We are thinking now about making a concrete pit that 
could be closed off. Naturally, you must know that there 
has always been a stench from all stables, and there 
always will be, and in our case it is nothing special. At all 
farms of our type, the smell has of course always been a 
major problem. 


“‘Unburied dead pigs? It is not true that our soldiers have 
left dead pigs on the surface. We bury any smaller one 
that dies, and we regularly take the larger ones to the 
institute, according to regulations. The soldiers who 
work there adhere to all of the regulations that are 
required at that facility. 


“Of course, my assistant and I frequently review the 
situation; for example, today I was at the facility around 
11 AM and everything was in order.” 


Of Swinish Feelings 


We put the dot on the i with our visit to the pits on the 
same day that the above-mentioned officer was there, 
just 2 hours later—on Wednesday, 11 May, around | 
PM. The villager who took the photographer and me to 
the pits stated, among other things, that he was taking us 
along a completely normal path. That was evident, even 
though we did not find any warning signs anywhere, 
except for those posted directly in front of the farm itself. 
What we saw, we are presenting in the photographs; what 
we are writing about this is only that except for the three 
warning signs ‘Beware the pit!’ hung on the external side 
of the large pit, filled with liquid manure and decaying 
portions of pigs which floated on the surface, we did not 
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notice any of the above-mentioned warning ribbons or 
anything else. We will not waste words on the literally 
swinish feelings about what we saw. 


We leave all further development of the imagination and 
the commentary itself to the reader, who can arrive at his 
own truth from what has been said so far, also with the 
technique of “reading between the lines.”” Oink! 


[Box, p 31] From the Minutes 


...0f a meeting between representives of the Kranj Mili- 
tary Unit and the Sv. Duh communal assembly cn 26 
December 1983 in the Stane Zagarje barracks in Kran). 


“Comrade Nikolic (YPA) stated that nothing was being 
dumped into the local water, that the farm would be 
expanded somewhat more, that the smell would be 
better, and that the Sv. Duh communal assembly should 
come itself to look over the farm and suggest how to 
improve the smell. 


POLITICAL 


“Some local residents who own woods in Gorajte (part of 
the area in the region under discussion—author’s com- 
ment) are complaining that there is a lot of military 
ammunition in the woods. Comrade Juros (YPA) said in 
response to this that the owners had to provide proof of 
their claims. 


“It was also said in regard to Gorajte that it was quite 
polluted (full of various cans, bags, etc.). The garbage 
dump is also at the pig farm. The Kranj Military Unit 
promised that it would fill in the garbage dump and 
straighten up the area, and that the soldiers would clean 
up Gorajte.” 


{In MLADINA’s table of contents, the reference to this 
article reads: “Army Pigs Stink, Too.” The article is 
illustrated with drawings of pigs wearing gas masks and 
photographs of dead pigs in various stages of decompo- 
sition.]} 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


Data on New Security Service Chiefs Provided 
23000094 Cologne DEUTSCHLAND ARCHIV in 
German Vol 21 No 5, May 88 pp 479, 480 


[Article by Karl Wilhelm Fricke, head of the East-West 
Division of Deutschland-Funk: “State Security Top Ech- 
elon Reconfirmed”)} 


[Text] The composition of the top echelon of the GDR’s 
Ministry for State Security (MfS) has been officially 
reconfirmed. According to a protocol issued by East 
Berlin’s Ministry for Foreign Affairs valid as of January 
1988, the MfS executive leadership is now made up of 
the minister and four deputies.' After the death of Col 
Gen Bruno Beater, the longtime first deputy minister, on 
9 April 1982, and the retirement of Col Gen Markus 
Wolf, who according to a notice dated 6 February 1987 
had quit active service as deputy minister and chief of 
the Foreign Intelligence Collection Main Administration 
(HVA), some subsequent arrangements were called for, 
which evidently were settled for good last year. In the 
meantime, things have become clear. 


Gen Frich Mielke*® continues as the minister for state 
security, of which there has never been any doubt. At 80, 
he is now probably the oldest and longest serving state 
security chief in the world—and at the same time the 
senior member of the SED Politburo, for which he has 
been a candidate since 1971 and a member since 1976. 
The aged security chief is being flanked by his deputies: 
Gen Col Rudolf Mittig, also member of the SED Central 
Committee; Lt Gen Dr Wolfgang Schwanitz, also Cen- 
tral Committee candidate; Lt Gen Dr Gerhard Neiber; 
and Lt Gen Werner Grossmann. The two last named are 
new to the MfS executive leadership. 


Precise biographic data are not as exact about all four 
deputies as they are about Rudolf (“Rudi”) Mittig and 
Wolfgang Schwanitz, whose curricula vitae can be found 
in eastern as well as westerr. sources*: Mittig is known to 
have been born on 26 January 1925 and to identify his 
trade as bricklayer, engineer, and graduate law student, 
and has been a member of the SED since 1952. Since 
1950 he has been in GDR state security. From 1956- 
1964 he was the chief of the Potsdam MfS Administra- 
tive District. Then he became deputy minister at head- 
quarters. Maj Gen since 1969, Lt Gen since 1980, Col 
Gen since 1987—first deputy minister according to the 
protocol—he also could fortify his career politically: in 
1981 he became a Central Committee candidate, a 
member of it in 1986. 


Schwanitz, born on 26 June 1930, is the youngest among 
the deputies. By trade originally a wholesale merchant, 
SED member since 1953, he probably entered the MfS 
Administration of East Berlin in the early 1960’s. He 
worked his way up there with great resolve. Not only did 
he graduate in law studies, he even earned his Ph.D. in 
law at Potsdam’s College of Jurisprudence, the central 
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training institution for MfS executive cadre. Around 
1957, he advanced to security chief in East Berlin when 
promoted from colonel to major general and, finally, to 
lieutenant general. The 11th SED Congress in 1986 
made him a Central Committee candidate. One year 
later he became a deputy minister. 


There are more gaps for the curricula vitae of Neiber and 
Grossmann. Still, it is known that Gerhard Neiber, 
probably born in 1926, began his career as a political 
SED functionary in Schwerin and entered as a depart- 
ment chief the Schwerin MfS Administrative District in 
1953. From 1961 to 1980 he was the chief of the 
Frankfurt/Oder MfS$ Administrative District, prior to 
being transferred to East Berlin headquarters. Major 
general since 1970, lieutenant general since 1987, this 
law student earned his doctorate in law in 1971. 


Werner Grossmann finally, born presumably in 1925, or 
in 1922 as reported elsewhere, was engaged in GDR 
espionage from the start. Originally full-time associate of 
the Institute of Economic Science Research, which 
became part of MfS in 1953, he joined its services and 
from then on worked in the HVA, where Grossmann 
pulled ahead assiduously. Appointed Markus Wolf's first 
deputy in 1980, he took on his function as chief of the 
HVA in 1987 while being promoted to lieutenant gen- 
eral. 


To these key figures in GDR state security must be 
added incidentally, and not last, Maj Gen Dr Horst 
Felber, first secretary of the SED Kreis Management in 
the MfS since 1980. Born on 23 October 1929, worker, 
high school teacher, and doctor of law by trade, SED 
member since 1954, he was the second secretary of SED 
Kreis Management in the MfS before being chosen the 
first secretary. Already in the 1950’s he must have been 
in state security. In 1981, without having been a candi- 
date before, at the 10th SED Congress, Felber became a 
member of the Central Committee. 


The now officially confirmed composition of the MfS 
top echelon is interesting for two reasons: For one thing, 
it confirms the principle in cadre policy that fresh 
personnel in state security are recruited, up to the top, 
from its own cadre pool. Outsiders practically have no 
chance—chances being all the smaller the higher the 
position to be filled. Apart from Erich Mielke, who has 
been the MfS state secretary since 1950 and the minister 
since 1957, the high generals mentioned here can look 
back at decades of experience in state security. They 
aiso—and that is typical—got technical training, either 
at the KGB cadre forge in the Soviet Union or at 
Potsdam’s MfS College of Jurisprudence. 


Secondly, the current constellation of the MfS executive 
also permits inferences as to Erich Mielke’s possible 
successor, should he some day turn his office over to 
younger hands. On his 80th birthday, as anyone could 
hear and see on GDR TV, he offered the “promise and 
commitment,” to be sure, “to keep fighting for our idea 
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to the last breath,” but at his age a GDR communist also 
has put his house in order. It is highly likely that one of 
the four deputies will become his successor. It will 
depend on when Mielke quits as to whether Mittig or 
Schwanitz will succeed him. The KGB chairman also has 
something to say about it. He has, since 1982, been 
Soviet Marshal Viktor Chebrikov, who is likely to favor 
Mielke’s staying on long: He has proven how one can rely 
on him—also in Moscow! 


Footnotes 


1. Cf. Protokoll-Liste !/Zentrale staatliche Organe [cen- 
tral state organ], published by the Ministry for External 
Affairs of the DDR, East Berlin 1988, p 29. 


2. Cf. Karl Wilhelm Fricke, “Mitteilungen und Mutmas- 
sungen zu Markus Wolf” [Information and Conjectures 
on Markus Wolf] in DEUTSCHLAND ARCHIV Nr 
3/1987, p 229. 
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3. Cf. “Zu Mielkes Lebenslauf vgl. Karl Wilhelm Fricke: 
Die DDR-Staatssicherheit” [On Mielkes curriculum 
vitae Cf. Karl Wilhelm Fricke: DDR State Security. 
Development, Structure, Scope, 2nd edition, Cologne 
1984, p 212 ff. 


4. Cf. “Protokoll der Verhandlungen des XI. Parteitages 
der SED” [Protocol of the Proceedings of the XI Party 
Conference of the SED] East Berlin 1986, p 705 ff] “Das 
vom XI. Parteitage gewahlte Zentralkomiiee der SED” 
und Gunther Buch: Namen und Daten wichtiger Perso- 
nen der DDR [The SED Central Committee Elected at 
the XI Party Conference and Gunther Buch: Names and 
Dates of Important Persons in the DDR], Berlin/Bonn 
1987, 4th edition. 
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INTRABLOC 


USSR, SFRY Sign Long-Term Economic 
Cooperation Agreement 

23000093 East Berlin AUSSENWIRTSCHAFT 
in German No 21, 25 May 88 pp Il, 2 


[Text] The successful and all-round development of a 
stable and mutually advantageous economic cooperation 
has priority importance in the entire complex of rela- 
tions, according to the Soviet-Yugoslav Declaration 
which was signed at the end of the official friendship 
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visit by CPSU General Secretary M. Gorbachev to the 
Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia in March 1988, 


Building on their achievements and experiences, both 
countries are striving to introduce modern forms of this 
cooperation as well as specialization and cooperation 
more comprehensively on a long-term basis and, through 
joint efforts, to perfect the structure of mutual goods 
turnover and ensure a stable and well-balanced goods 
exchange. Also serving these goals is the long-term pro- 
gram of economic cooperation up to the year 2000, 
signed during the friendship visit. 


Bilateral Trade in Selected Products 








USSR Export (in million rubles) 1981 1983 1985 1986 Pct of Total 
1981 1986 
Total 2,227.4 2,671.2 2,722.7 1,738.5 100.0 100.0 
Machines, equipment, 
transport 173.7 236.0 231.6 180.5 7.8 10.4 
Machine tools/ 
Conversion technology | 8.6 4.9 6.7 0.2 3.8 
Energy equipment 16.4 20.9 31.2 14.8 0.8 0.9 
Electrotechnical equipment ae 1,8 2.4 1.3 0.1 0.1 
Metallurgical equipment 23.2 29.2 33.1 18.0 1.0 1.0 
Road building technology 2.1 1.9 1.3 4.9 0.1 0.3 
Apparatus/laboratory technology — 0.9 2.1 1.0 0.8 0.0 0,0 
Antifriction bearings 4.9 7.6 8.6 9.3 0.2 0.5 
Tractors 4.3 3.1 3.6 3.1 0.2 0.2 
Tractor accessories, spare 
parts, motors 6.4 7.2 7.4 2.7 2.9 0.1 
Agricultural m:chinery 0.6 l. 0.3 1.2 0.0 0.1 
Railroad rolling 
equipment 2.7 4.5 3.7 6.3 0.1 0.4 
Trucks, incl. disassembled 0.8 0.0 0.7 3.5 0.0 0.2 
Truck accessories, spare 
parts, motors 3.7 4.1 4.2 2.9 0.2 0.2 
Ships/ship equipment 0.5 14.7 5.0 3.7 0.0 0.2 
Flight technology 1.7 5.4 5.4 5.8 0.1 0.3 
Passenger cars 36.7 29.6 32.4 39.7 1.6 2.3 
Passenger car accessories, ' 
spare parts, motors 5.4 6.2 5.7 4.3 0,2 0.2 
Solid fuels 86.4 94.9 140.7 93.3 3.9 5.4 
Petroleum/petroleum products 1,061.7 1,195.8 1,093.6 584.1 47.7 33.6 
Natural gas 302.9 365.5 477.2 244.7 13.6 14.1 
Scrap iron 23.4 37.0 55.8 40.7 Red 2.3 
Rolled iron 77.7 89.5 119.8 116.2 3.5 6.7 
Chemical products 45.1 67.9 89.2 66.5 2.0 3.8 
Plastic materials 16.2 24.5 35.5 24.6 0.7 1.4 
Potash fertilizers 13.7 16.6 26.9 17.1 0.6 1.0 
conifer saved vod ee oe ee 
cee Sune 80.6 64.7 100.1 70.0 3.6 4.0 
Medicines 2.8 3.2 4.4 2.7 0.1 0.2 
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Both sides view the all-round development of produc- 
tion relations as a basis for future stable and long-term 
economic relations and as a significant influence on the 
perfecting of the structure of goods exchange. Special 
attention is directed towards the following: 


—Raising the technical level and quality of mutually 
delivered product; 


—Efficient use of economic potential, especially 
machine building, including shipbuilding. 
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—Development and introduction of new technologies, 
machines, equipment, and building groups, which will 
ensure high labor productivity, energy, raw materials, and 
materiel savings, and a better utilization of raw materials; 


—Development of specialization and cooperation of 
building groups and building components, efficient coor- 
dination of production programs, and specialization in 
the development of selected capital goods; 


—Improvement of the structure of production and con- 
sumption of raw materials and materiel, as well as lowering 
the energy and materiel intensity of production. 








Pct of Total 





SFRY Export (in million rubles) 1981 1983 1985 1986 
1981 1986 
Total 2,778.1 2,324.3 3,366.5 2,676.1 100.0 100.0 
Machines, equipment, transport 690.4 862.3 1,507.4 1,214.3 24.8 45.4 
Machine tools/ 
conversion technology 44.9 73.0 68.1 107.8 1.6 4.0 
Fnergy equipment 53.4 35.0 66.2 52.5 1.9 2.0 
Electrotechnical equipment 65.2 77.8 91.1 103.3 2.3 3.9 
Batteries 29.1 43.6 63.6 78.0 FS 2.9 
Cables/wires 48.2 39.8 39.7 31.9 1.7 1.2 
Mining/open-pit mining -- 28.6 55.7 62.5 -- 2.3 
Rolling mill technology 12.9 19.8 16.2 16.8 0.5 0.6 
Food industry equipment 27.5 55.3 49.4 58.6 1.0 2.2 
Road building technology -- 7.3 6.1 8.8 -- 0.3 
Industrial armatures 68.3 74.2 68.4 66.4 2.5 2.5 
Ships/ship equipment 19.2 36.0 616.0 203.1 0.7 7.6 
Rolled iron 31.6 48.9 78.9 75.4 1.1 2.8 
Welding electrodes 5.9 4.2 5.4 6.6 0.2 0.2 
Plastic materials -- 22.2 40.8 39.3 -- 1.5 
Dyes/varnishes 77.9 45.6 38.4 40.0 2.8 1.5 
Pesticides 39.0 15.8 28.5 15.5 1.4 0.6 
Deciduous sawed wood 20.0 11.2 13.5 9.6 0.7 0.3 
Seeds/plants 46.5 35.7 44.9 26.8 1.7 1.0 
Canned meats 34.9 54.3 41.6 19.2 1.3 0.7 
Prunes 12.2 13.8 22.2 10.9 0.4 0.4 
Cotton textiles 37.7 31.9 26.8 13.7 1.4 .0.5 
Outer clothing 87.4 72.8 81.3 55.5 3.1 2.1 
Outer/under knitted goods 119.5 74.9 99.2 76.1 4.3 2.8 
Leather luxury goods 21.9 14.4 11.3 5.3 0.8 0.2 
Leather shoes 311.1 249.0 417.4 343.0 11.2 12.8 
Furniture 96.5 28.1 37.8 25.9 3.5 1.0 
Medicines 128.8 50.7 58.9 57.2 4.6 2.1 
Soaps, perfumes/cosmetics 56.4 18.7 20.9 13.1 2.0 0.5 
Kitchen ranges 9.9 5.1 12.0 7.4 0.4 0.3 
Ship repairs 26.1 30.2 35.2 35.4 0.9 1.3 


Source: Statistical Yearbooks of USSR Foreign Trade 
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The two sides will also stimulate development of long- 
term cooperation (primarily in production and mutual 
deliveries) between interested production units of both 
countries, particularly in the following areas: 


Machine Building: 


—Flexible production systems, robots, robot-supported 
complexes, and related completion parts and tools; 


—Equipment, building groups, and parts for radio elec- 
tronics, telecommunications and computer technology; 


—New types of machines and equipment for heavy 
machine, energy, and nuclear energy machine building, 
the electrotechnical and petrochemical industry, street 
building technology, and equipment for food and con- 
sumer goods production; 


—Equipment for complex mechanization and automa- 
tion of production processes as well as for transport and 
storage operations in industry, construction, agriculture, 
and transportation; 


—New generations of ships and ship equipment, passen- 
ger cars, trucks, and flight technology, equipment for 
pipelines, and for local railway and municipal traffic, 
with special regard to spare parts supply and customer 
service. 


Chemical Industry: toxic chemicals, varnishes, dyes, pol- 
yurethanes, products of the petrochemical and rubber 
industry, as well as the so-called small-tonnage chemistry 
and raw materials for its production. 


Ferrous and Nonferrous Metallurgy: raise in quality of 
products, increase and expansion of exchange of variet- 
ies. 


Wood Processing, Cellulose, and Paper Industry: expan- 
sion of varieties, exchange of technologies and equip- 
ment. 


Pharmaceutical Industry: Medicines, raw materials, and 
semifinished goods. 


Consumer Goods Industry: increase in production of 
food and industrial consumer goods, expansion of vari- 
ety and of specialization and cooperation in production, 
increase in mutual deliveries, establishment of special- 
ized retail outlets. 


Agrarian Industry Complex: expansion of cooperation in 
selection, genetics, production, and exchange of seeds 
and plants; development and exchange of effective tech- 
nologies; joint development of new plant preservatives 
and machine complexes for plant and animal produc- 
tion; development of melioration, irrigation, and culti- 
vation systems. 


A further main target is cooperation in transportation. 


Poth sides attribute great importance to cooperation in 
capital goods construction as well as in reconstruction 
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and modernization of industrial, agroindustrial, and 
tourist facilities. 


In the past decades, the goods exchange between the two 
countries has developed at an above-average speed. In 
1961-65, it was $1 billion U.S. dollars; 1966-70, $2 
billion U.S. dollars; 1971-75, $5.9 billion U.S. dollars; 
1976-80, $18.1 billion U.S. dollars; and 1981-85 $35 
billion U.S. dollars. Although Soviet deliveries of fuel 
and raw materials (over 50 percent of exports) were not 
reduced in volume and even increased in some goods 
such as electric energy and natural gas, there was a 
considerable reduction in foreign exchange receipts 
from exports due to price increases, especially for petro- 
leum and othez energy sources at the beginning of the 
new 5-year plan. As a result, bilateral goods turnover 
was reduced in 1987 to about $5.6 billion U.S. dollars 
(the 1981-85 annual average was $7 billion U.S. dollars), 
and on the Yugoslav side there was a credit balance of 
more than $1 billion U.S. dollars. 


The goal of both sides is, despite changed conditions, to 
maintain the exchange of goods at the highest possible 
level in the interest of the two countries’ economic 
development, although Soviet deliveries cover to a high 
degree the import needs of the Yugoslav petroleum, 
natural gas, and wood processing industry (60 percent) 
and ferrous and nonferrous metallurgy (30 percent). On 
the other hand, in the last few years the USSR accepted 
about 40 percent of the total exports of the SFRY in 
machine building products, 70 percent in leather and 
shoe industry products, and 20 percent in foodstuffs. In 
1988, the mutual turnover is to reach about $6 billion 
U.S. dollars and production cooperation especially in the 
automobile industry (at present there are three agree- 
ments providing for annual mutual deliveries of about 
$250 million U.S. dollars) and in the production of 
dredgers, wood processing machines, television sets, and 
medical and flight technology is to be further developed. 
Joint enterprises are also planned. The first is ENHA for 
the production of turbine flow meters, located in Belgo- 
rod (USSR). 


13455/08309 
GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
Coal Mining Pollution Threatens Drinking Water 


Situation in Leipzig, Halle Bezirks 
23000100East Berlin WASSERWIRTSCHAFT 
-WASSERTECHNIKin German May 1988 pp 74, 75 


{Article by Hans Joachim Berger, Holger Mansel, Siegf- 
ried Ohme of the Saale-Werra Water Management: 
“Water Supply and Regulation of Water Management 
Conditions in the Brown Coal Regions of the Leipzig 
and Halle Bezirks”} 


[Excerpt] 
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1. The Complex Influence of Brown Coal Strip Mining 


To ensure long-term energy and fuel supplies in the 
GDR, domestic brown coal in the strip mines of the 
Cottbus, Leipzig and Halle bezirks must be mined far 
beyond the year 2000. As a trend it must be noted that, 
while maintaining steady coal extraction, strip mines are 
becoming larger and deeper due to increasingly less 
favorable waste coal conditions. Lately, proven coal 
deposits in fringe and depth fields are being included in 
the mining concept. Brown coal extraction to an increas- 
ing extent has dominating, complex effects on water 
conditions in these regions. To prepare the mining zone, 
surface structures on the future strip mines, such as 
natural rivers, communities, industrial and agricultural 
production plants with their technical infrastructure, like 
installations for drinking and utility water supply and 
waste water -ipes must be moved to areas containing few 
or no deposits, or to dump areas. For the safety of strip 
mines, river diversions are carried out in sealed and 
canalized river beds from the valley lowlands, which 
interrupts the natural exchange between ground water 
and surface water. This decreases the useable availability 
in filter installations on the river banks for supplying 
water. Through the mining use of natural flood areas in 
valley lowlands, the canalization of diverted rivers 
increases the danger of flooding for areas farther down- 
stream. To regulate flood conditions, reservoirs must be 
built, taking advantage of remaining strip mine pits of 
differentiated altitude levels with free water inflow and 
outflow near the waterway carrying flood water. 


To make coal accessible, the ground water conductors in 
the spoil area must be drained, and inflow from abutting 
areas must be kept away from the strip mine through 
filtering well locks. In the area where ground water levels 
are falling due to coal extraction, the water collection 
installations existing there will lose their availability, or 
their capacity is reduced, respectively. By extending the 
area and depth of the strip mines, the drop in ground 
water levels at the individual mines overlap and increas- 
ingly influence water extraction installations in the 
entire brown coal region. 


Removal of excavated material and dumping, particu- 
larly in the fields of the Bitterfeld brown coal combine, 
create mixed soil dumps with totally altered stratum 
structures compared to the original state which, in 
geohydraulic terms, are almost totally ineffective as 
ground water conductors. This increasingly reduces the 
reserve water supply in the area. In addition, the ground 
water forming in individual areas in mixed soil dumps 
can become acid due to pyrite efflorescence, penetrate 
still existing ground water conductors and there influ- 
ence the quality of the ground water. 


The mine water accruing from lowering the ground water 
level undergoes changes in quality due to contamination, 
the moving of drainage installations, and geogerous 
changes caused by the mining progress. The hydrogeolo- 
gical and hydrodynamic conditions in the brown coal 
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regions, because of their constant variability in the 
amount and quality of water depending on place and 
time, can only be established for the present and prede- 
termined through hydrogeological overall and regional 
models in dependence on the strip mining development. 


To ensure water supply for people, industry and agricul- 
ture, it is imperative to provide in the long term a stable 
and quality-controlled reserve water supply through 
long-term use of fixed assets of water management, those 
existing and those to be created. To be made available as 
reserve water supplies are primarily local ground water 
reserves, of long life and proven over about 20 years, and 
accruing mine water. These local, still usable water 
supplies are strictly limited due to the spreading ground 
water depletion in the area, particularly of the static 
reserve proportions, and the amount of accruing mine 
water is decreasing overall. The demands for water in 
this area can no longer be supplied by local availability. 
The supply of drinking water must be secured through 
increased amounts of water brought in long-distance 
from the Elbe area and, in future, from the Schwarza 
region. The utility water supply for industry and agricul- 
ture, today still relying on numerous mine water uses, in 
future must be switched over, depending on location, to 
the use of surface water, together with reservoirs to be 
built, utilizing remaining mine pits. 


Thus there exist interrelationships in the planning, prep- 
aration, extraction and follow-up utilization stages, 
strongly differentiated according to regional, mining and 
water supply aspects. They require constant interdisci- 
plinary coordination between the responsible ministries, 
regional organs, enterprises and installations. On the 
basis of the interministerial agreement of 19 July 1983, 
coordination is carried out through central and bezirk 
task forces. 


2. Water Supply Conditions in the Leipzig/Halle Area 
of Concentration 


In the area of concentration of brown coal production in 
the Leipzig and Halle bezirks, at present approximately 
1,560,000 inhabitants live in an area of 3,300 km?. The 
population density is 472 inhabitants per square kilome- 
ter (GDR average: 158 inhabitants per square kilome- 
ter). The economic structure is characterized by the 
chemical, energy and coal-processing industries, which 
require 25 percent of the total GDR use of industrial 
water. 


At present, brown coal is extracted from 18 strip mines 
in the area of concentration. The loess and haploboroll 
soils common in this area bring forth a highly productive 
agriculture. Particularly through irrigation of dump 
areas, agricultural production must be kept stable and 
capable of increased production. The large number of 
water users place great demands on the water supply 
with regard to quantity and quality, and on the manage- 
ment of water resources. The as yet inadequate waste 
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water treatment and reclamation of valuable material at 
present still limits the increased multiple use of surface 
water and its storage capability. 


Eighty-five percent of the total water need of about 2,600 
million cubic meters/are comes from surface water of the 
major river areas of the Elbe, Mulde, Weisse Elster and 
Saale. During times of low water levels, additional 
amounts of water must be provided by the Saale storage 
basins, and about 17 million cubic meters/are must be 
shifted from the Mulde catchment area to the region of 
the Weisse Elster. Large quantities of long-distance water 
supplies from the Elbe lowlands—bank filtrate—and 
from the Eastern Harz area—the Rappbode storage 
basin—contribute to securing the drinking water supply 
of the area of concentration. Management of available 
ground water must be reserved primarily for drinking 
water supplies. 


For over 30 years, the indusirial enterprises Boehlen and 
Espenhain have prepared and dispensed drinking water 
for industry and the population from mining water. 


The Hagenest water works are supplied with additional 
mining water from Groitzsch and Schleenhain for pro- 
viding drinking water. 


The Schkeuditz water works was intensified as a long- 
distance water works and was converted to using mine 
water from the Delitzsch area. As of 1990, the mining 
water from Roesa is to be used for providing water in the 
reconstructed Bitterfeld water works. 


The mine waters used for water supply come from 
long-established strip mine fields and, in general, ensure 
a long-term utilization of fixed assets. Almost all briquet 
factories and brown coal power plants use water accruing 
from strip mines. Of the approximately 286 million 
cubic meters/are of usable strip mine water, about 45 
percent are utilized at present. 
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Compared to that amount, there are approximately 176 
million cubic meters/are of ground water newly accumu- 
lated. The loss of static ground water reserves is at 
present at approximately 110 million cubic meters/are 
and will grow further. The di of the strip mine 
water balance indicates the developing trend of decreas- 
ing usable strip mine water with growing use of strip 
mine water. By the year 2000, a utilization rate of 70 
percent of usable strip mine water is expected. Strip 
mine water, contaminated or with a high salt content, is 
classified as unusable. 


Due to the permanent decrease of static ground water 
reserves in the ground water balance—the total deficit is 
estimated at about 2 billion cubic meters—usabie avail- 
ability is gradually being exhausted in that region. As a 
substitute, long-distance water capacities must be devel- 
oped, peseye basrchhirin stag eedian ne salhy md 
in the area of concentration, Lei 

burg/Zeitz, through expansion of the ot ng ipa water 
works by 1995, and through development of the Sch- 
warza long-distance water supply by the year 2000. In 
the long term, the supply of factory water must be 
switched over to water from secondary strip mines and 
stored surface water. The increasing irrigation needs for 
dump areas must be taken into consideration in assess- 
ing river capacities. With the goal of optimal use of local 
water availability, including strip mine water, to provide 
supplies, fixed asset concepts are developed on the basis 
of confirmed ground water reserves—time-limited in 
strip mine areas—, and balance decisions are arrived at. 
Because of the greatly differentiated availability of 
ground water—both in time and area, depending on the 
development of strip mines—, in future the amount and 
quality of ground water can only be determined on the 
basis of hydrogeological models. For that purpose, exten- 
sive research tasks are included in science and technol- 


ogy. 


Effects on Ground Water 
23000100 East Berlin 
WASSER WIRTSCHAFT-WASSERTECHNIK in 
German May 1988 p 81 


[Article by Karl Dybek and Martin Schwan of the Upper 
Elbe-Neisse Water Management: “Prognosis of Ground- 
Water Quality in Mining Areas”) 


[Excerpt] 


1. Economic Importance of Utilization of Strip Mine 
Water in the GDR 


Brown coal mining with its annual production of over 
300 million tons creates the decisive basis of our energy 
supply. A component of the extraction technology is the 
lowering of ground water to the bottom of the brown coal 
stratum, which has numerous negative effects on the 
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ground water balance and ground water quality. The 
effects are particularly noticeable on water supply wells 
whose production performance is shrinking, or stops 
altogether. 


The present water output in the two brown coal mining 
areas of the GDR—there are over 30 large strip mines 
with 6-7,000 drainage wells—reaches 1.8 billion cubic 
meters”. The strip mine water consists of filtered well 
water (80-90 percent) and surface water flowing into the 
pits. A large part of this water is diverted unused into 
open watercourses and determines over decades the flow 
of these bodies of water. There it can be used for raising 
low water levels, for irrigation, and providing more 
ground water. By 1985, the rate of direct utilization of 
this strip mine water rose to 35 percent. In view of the 
tight water supply situation in the GDR, more extensive, 
direct use of this pit water is urgently required. Utiliza- 
tion of ground water is gaining in importance in old strip 
mine areas. In every case, the central question is a 
long-term prognosis of water collection or a renewed 
raising of the ground water level, respectively, and the 
quality of ground water. 


2. Factors Influencing the Ground-Water Quality in 
Mining Areas 


Based on experience in the brown coal strip mining 
regions of the GDR, and dependent on the draining 
phase, the following situation arises for the quality of 
ground water to be collected through strip mine draining, 
and for the ground water in areas with a rising ground 
water level, respeciively: 


Predrainage: In extracting predominantly static ground 
water reserves, water with proven quality characteristics 
is being collected; the quality is determined by geoge- 
nous and sometimes anthropogenous influences over 
geological time periods. 


Water drainage: In extracting primarily dynamic ground 
water reserves, anthropogenous influences dominate; a 
deterioration of quality due to geogenous influences is 
possible. 


Renewed rising of the ground water level: Ground water 
is greatly endangered by anthropogenous influences; the 
water quality can be decisively influenced by the pres- 
ence of iron disulphide. The anthropogenous and geoge- 
nous influence factors can lead to numerous environ- 
mental impairments and can limit, or prohibit, the use of 
the collected water. Particularly endangered by anthro- 
pogenous influence factors are:—areas lacking a protec- 
tive stratum and/or with a ground water level close to the 
surface;—dump areas without vegetation;—areas in 
which ground water conductors and watercourses have a 
hydraulic connection. 


Waste products, mostly stored in left-over pits of brown 
coal mining, have increasingly become the major source 
of contamination for deeper ground water reserves, 
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which up to now had been considered largely protected. 
Above all must be mentioned the waste dump problems 
of the chemical industry and coal-fueled power plants. 


Under the geohydrodynamic conditions of strip mine 
drainage and the formation of “open” geological struc- 
tures in areas stripped of coal, the close vicinity of 
protective and danger zones can lead to the entry of 
contaminated ground water inio collection zones for 
drinking water. Among geogenous influence factors, the 
salting of ground water and the problems of disintegrat- 
ing iron disulphide dominate. In view of the widespread 
existence of iron disulphides in the extraction strata of 
brown coal mining in the GDR, the prognosis of the 
parameters of iron and sulphate content as well as 
acidity of the ground water plays a dominant role. 


The ground water collected from strip mine drainage and 
from renewed rising of the ground water level very often 
has a high iron and sulphate content and low pH value. 
The reason for it is the breakdown of pyrite and marca- 
site, caused by the lower ground water level due to 
aeration of the ground water conductors and extraction 
dumps, respectively. These iron sulphide minerals are 
found in the tertiary excavated material in finely distrib- 
uted form or in concretion. 


9917 
POLAND 


Poor Comparative Production, Growth Figures 
26000297a Warsaw POLITYKA-EKSPORT-IMPORT 
in Polish No 5, Mar 88 p 18 


[Text] What is the value of the zloty in relation to foreign 
currencies? What can one say about the level of the 
standard of living in Poland compared with other Euro- 
pean countries? What in Poland is more expensive and 
what is cheaper than ‘n our nearer and farther neighbor- 
ing countries? What place does our country occupy on a 
European list arranged according to indexes of economic 
development? 


International economic comparisons are always interest- 
ing, but now they are taking on a special significance 
when a feeling is growing among us of backwardness of 
our civilization. Just now we received the preliminary 
results of a very interesting analysis from the Statistical- 
Economic Research Institute of GUS [Central Office of 
Statistics] and PAN [Polish Academy of Sciences], mak- 
ing possible a rather precise answer to the questions 


posed above. 


To wit, many-sided comparative studies which are con- 
ducted periodically under a special UN program were 
completed on the national income and purchasing power 
of the currencies in selected European countries. The 
results are from 1985, and thus are the most recent data, 
if one takes into account the laborious procedure for 
compiling international statistics. The studies covered 
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20 European countries, including all EWG [Common 
Market] countries, Austria, Finland, Norway, Sweden, 
Turkey, and also three socialist countries: Poland, Y ugo- 
slavia, and Hungary. 


How do we stack up against the others? We will begin 
with the most important indicator of general economic 
development, that is, with the level of national income 
per inhabitant. As is known, comparisons here are made 
very difficult on account of the different systems of 
calculating income in capitalist and socialist countries, 
but mainly because of differences in price negotiations in 
individual countries. In the UN studies a rather compli- 
cated method is used which, however, gives results closer 
to actuality than comparisons of another type. In the first 
place, calculation of national income in socialist coun- 
tries takes into account the value of non-market services 
and the value of consumed durable goods. In this way the 
amount of the gross national product is obtained, that is 
to say, a conventional category in Western statistics. 
Second, the value of all component parts of the national 
product is counted in terms of a currency designated for 
comparison (the Austrian schilling was chosen) in a 
fashion which allows one to take differences in setting 
prices and purchasing power of individual national cur- 
rencies into consideration. 


It is worthwhile noting here that the relations of individ- 
ual currencies calculated in terms of their purchasing 
power (how many goods can be bought per unit of a 
given currency) differ significantly from official rates of 
exchange. For example the official rate of exchange of 
the dollar in 1985 in Poland was on the average 147.179 
zloty, whereas according to purchasing power the ratio is 
71.64 zloiy to the dollar. 


We will dispense with further methodological details and 
get on with the final results. Since calculations in terms 
of a designated currency are conventional, the appropri- 
ate values *:: schillings are nut given, but their relative 
amounts a::_ iaking the level of Poland as 100. Among 
the 20 European countries mentioned, Poland occupies 
19th place, the penultimate position, in terms of per 
capita gross national product. Turkey is in last place 
(index 0.85). Luxembourg is first with an index of 335.4. 
Twelve countries had a [gross national] product level 
more than twice as high as Poland’s, including five with 
levels more than three times as high. The index for 
Yugoslavia was 118, and for Hungary it was 129.4. 


These figures are probably no surprise. On the other 
hand, data concerning consumption of food and non- 
food articles are startling, especially in comparison with 
the often-heard thesis that Poles eat too much, for food is 
too cheap. Among these countries Poland had the lowest 
per capita level of food consumption. In 13 countries this 
level was almost or more than twice as high as in Poland. 
Yugoslavia and Hungary had indexes closest to ours, but 
even there the level of consumption was over 40 percent 
higher than in Poland. Food is also relatively more 
expensive in Poland (in relation to non-food goods and 
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services) than in all the remaining countries except 
Portugal. What is cheaper in Poland? Rents, energy, fuel, 
and goods and services connected with health care, 
culture, education, and recreation. One should remem- 
ber, though, that the comparisons are from 1985 (and 
thus from the period before the increases), and also that 
the services mentioned here are rendered in all countries 
completely or partially for free, so their value is not 
defined on the basis of prices, but on the costs of the 
benefits. 


In consumption of non-food articles (including clothing 
and footwear, furnishing and maintaining a dwelling, 
transportation and communication services), Poland 
occupies the penultimate position, ahead of Turkey, 
which here has an index of 76.8 (and for consumption of 
food, 179.6). 


The per capita level of investment outlay was lower only 
in Turkey, Yugoslavia, and Portugal, whereas the level of 
expenditures for machines and equipment was lower 
only in Turkey. This index for Luxembourg, at the top of 
the table, was more than five times higher than in 
Poland. 


Thus, in comparisons with other European countries, we 
consume little, produce little, and allocate little for 
development of production in the future. This picture is 
not a happy one, and it will require a lot of effort to 
change it. 


13324/9604 


EEC Investment Report Advises More 
Heavy-Machinery Imports 

26000297b Warsaw POLITYKA-EKSPORT-IMPORT 
in Polish No 5, Mar 88 p 19 


[Text] This is the occasion of 4 small, sad anniversary. 
Ten years have passed since announcement of the “eco- 
nomic maneuver” in Poland, the last, unsuccessful 
attempt at salvaging the economy. As a matter of fact, 
the one practical result of the “maneuver” was a certain 
limitation on imports, especially of machines and equip- 
ment. These imports have not yet returned to their 
mid-seventies level; on the contrary, in succeeding years 
they underwent further limitations. For 10 years our 
production assets have been aging systematically, our 
once-modern equipment is subject to decapitalization, 
and we are practically cut off from new technologies. All 
“everyday” observations confirm this. But how is it 
really? 


The UN European Economic Commission recently pub- 
lished a report on world imports of investment goods. It 
contains an extensive section on European socialist 
countries. So we have an opportunity to compare our- 
selves with our neighbors and with the world. The 
authors write in the introduction that imports of 
machines and equipment must be treated as one of the 
most important indexes for evaluating the economic 
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outlook for each country. Technology transfer takes 
place through purchases of machines and equipment, 
and the economy increases its output and its export 
opportunities; thanks to imports it is also easier to 
modernize the industrial structure. We know all this and, 
I believe, it is not necessary to convince us that things are 
bad without imports. Unfortunately for us and for our 
friends in the RWPG [Council of Economic Mutual 
Assistance (CEMA)], we lack the resources. In all of 
Eastern Europe, note the EEC experts, stagnation in the 
area of investment and decapitalization of productive 
assets have occurred. The exception is the Soviet Union. 


During the past quarter century (for the table covers this 
period) the share of socialist countries (minus the USSR) 
in world imports of machines and equipment decreased 
from 6.6 to 4.7 percent. At the same time Asia’s share 
increased from 10.8 percent to mor: than 17 percent, 
and that of North America from 12.6 to 19 percent. 
These regions showed the greatest iraport activity. 


The socialist countries had a distinct boom period in 
1971-75. Then imports of machines and equipment grew 
on the average by 13.5 percent a year, but already in the 
next 5-year period import activity fell to zero. An insig- 
nificant improvement occurred in 1981-85, though the 
growth in imports did not exceed one percent on the 
average. Similar tendencies in imports of machines and 
equipment were seen in Latin American and African 
countries. 


In the case of the USSR the fall in the import rate was 
not so drastic. Even in 1976-80 the USSR increased 
machine and equipment purchases by about 5 percent 
annually, whereas in the last 5-year period it even 
increased by 7.2 percent. The Soviet Union today is the 
world’s third largest importer of investment goods (after 
the United States and FRG). In the first half of the 
eighties the USSR brought in machines and equipment 
from abroad for about $175 billion. It must be added 
here, though, that only one-third, that is, $55 billion, was 
composed of purchases in the West. To simplify com- 
parisons, the EEC also calculated imports from socialist 
countries in terms of dollars, according to the official 
rate of exchange of the ruble in dollars. The cases of 
other socialist states were treated similarly, with their 
purchases within CEMA put first in terms of transfer 
rubles, and then in dollars. 


The table constructed this way showed that in 1981-85 
imports into Czechoslovakia reached $30 billion; GDR, 
$29 billion; and Poland, $25 billion. Poland is 28th on 
the list of world importers of machines and equipment. 
Of the socialist countries we are ahead of Bulgaria ($21 
billion) and Hungary and Romania ($13 billion each) 
(however, the differences in potential among our coun- 
tries should be remembered, and also the different 
amounts of hard-currency purchases; more on this later). 
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Comparisons of the “age structure” of imported produc- 
tive assets are more precise and meaningful. The EEC 
experts calculated which share of machines and equip- 
ment originating as imports were not over 5 years old, 
and thus may pass as relatively modern. Before we come 
to our own back yard, glance at the world proportions. 
The Pacific region countries (Indonesia, Malaysia, Hong 
Kong, the Philippines, South Korea, Singapore—exclud- 
ing Japan) today have the newest machinery at their 
disposal. Nearly half (48 percent) of the imported 
machines installed there are under 5 years old. Next in 
line is Asia (44 percent), North America (42 percent), 
and the USSR (38 percent). 


With respect to the “youth” of imported machinery the 
Soviet Union surpasses Japan (34 percent) and Western 
Europe (33 percent). The ending of the regional world 
table of machines less than 5 years old consists of Africa 
(32), Latin America (29), and at the very end, European 
socialist countries (28 percent). The situation of socialist 
states is really still worse, the report emphasizes, since 
they buy the bulk of the machines from each other, and 
the “technological age” of these machines is often older 
than the year of production. 


Among the CEMA countries, the owners of the newest 
machinery are, in this order, Buigaria, Czechoslovakia, 
GDR, and Hungary; from 33 to 30 percent of their 
equipment is less than 5 years old. The worst were 
Romania (23 percent) and Poland (22.7 percent). 


The differences among socialist countries, and also 
between us and the world, become more pronounced if 
one takes into account only machines imported for 
exchangeable currency. In 1981-85 the GDR made the 
largest purchases in the West, for about $9 billion; 
Czechoslovakia spent $6.2 billion; Poland, $4.7 billion; 
Bulgaria, $3.8 billion; Hungary, $3 billion; and Roma- 
nia, $2.6 billion. If we now take all investment imports 
from the West in 1961-85 to be 100, then in the past 
5-year period it appears that the share of purchases by 
Bulgaria is 34 percent and by the GDR, 32 percent; on 
the other hand, for Poland the figure is 13.5 percent and 
12.5 percent for Romania. Up to 72 percent of Western 
machines and cquipment was brought to Poland in the 
seventies. I glanced through the table covering all coun- 
tries, and none, not excepting the smallest, has such an 
import structure for production assets. Nowhere was 
there such a large concentration of purchases, and then 
such a sudden breakdown. 


The EEC report called attention to the fact that since 
1984 socialist countries (including Poland) have 
increased their imports of equipment and technology a 
little. Besides this, in relation to other regions of the 
world, the imported machinery accumulated in these 
countries is aging, which among other things means that 
the socialist countries as a whole are losing their share of 
the world market and their competitiveness in exports is 
shrinking. Since all CEMA states have difficulties with 
increasing their exportation of raw materials, this puts 
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them in a hard situation. Relatively small hard-currency 
exports and the debt burden limit opportunities for 
importing technology and equipment, whereas this 
decreases exporting capability and hinders servicing 
debts, which in turn decreases the influx of hard cur- 
rency, etc. 


So the European socialist countries, suggest the EEC 
experts, must increase their imports of machinery and 
equipment, especially from the West. Unfortunately, the 
report does not say where to get the money. 


13324/9604 


Economic Agreement Signed With Iceland 
26000429h Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
20 May 88 p 6 


(Brief: “Polish-Icelandic Cooperation”) 


{Text} In Reykjavik, a protocol of the meeting of the 
Polish-Icelandic Mixed Commission on Economic 
Cooperation was signed. It noted an increase in trade 
turnover during the most recent period. It was decided to 
continue efforts to develop further the mutual trade and 
economic and scientific and technical cooperation. 


Iceland will continue to purchase Polish fishing ships 
and to modernize its fishing fleet in Polish shipyards. 
Poland will continue to provide credits for Iceland’s 
purchases of fish meal. Both sides have decided to 
increase the mutual trade and to enrich the structure of 


the goods. 


In recent years, Polish exports to Iceland have increased 
to include not only shipping industry products but also 
metallurgical, agricultural and food, and textile prod- 
ucts. 


13021 


Additional Television Sets Expected From USSR 
26000429g Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
18 May 88 p 2 


[Brief: “Televisions and Picture Tubes: Additional 
Imports”)} 


[Text] From our own correspondent—The market for 
television sets, both black and white and color, has for a 
long time been out of balance. In 1987 it was possible 
occasionally to find Soviet color television sets in the 
stores. Now even they have disappeared from the 
shelves. In the opinion of specialists demand doubles 


supply. 


In this situation any announcement predicting an 
increase in market supplies is cause for joy. Jan Brukszo, 
director of the Unitra Foreign Trade Enterprise, inc., 
told a reporter for RZECZPOSPOLITA that our traders 
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had succeeded in contracting for additional shipments of 
televisions sets in the Soviet Union beyond those 
included in the Trade Protocol for 1988. 


Additional purchases have also been made in Czechoslo- 
vakia. We will import 35,000 black and white picture 
tubes from that country. (The Trade Protocol for 1988 
with Czechoslovakia includes no imports of this type.) 


13021 


Stabilization, Revaluation of National Currency 
Advocated 


26000383 Warsaw PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY in 
Polish No 14, 3 Apr 88 p 2 


[Editorial by Jerzy Jurowski: ““What Counts Is Money”) 


[Text] According to PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY, No 
8, 1988, in reply to an interpellation made at the Seym 
concerning the exorbitant black-market exchange rate of 
the dollar, appropriate steps have already been taken. 
The minister of finance informed the deputies that he 
has suspended the dollar-price sales of automobiles man- 
ufactured in this country and in other socialist countries 
sO as to discourage specuiation for profit. This 
announcement necessitates discussion of the relation of 
the dollar to the zloty, of the strengthening of the latter 
currency, and of a broadly conceived financial policy. 


For where else than at the Ministry of Finance should it 
be explicitly clear that it is not the exchange rate of the 
dollar that is exorbitant and rising; instead, it is the zloty 
that is precipitously declining in value, and that not only 
in relation to the shrinking dollar but also to the curren- 
cies of the socialist countries? This was experienced on 
their own skin by all Polish tourists recently traveling to 
the neighbor countries, who had to pay a premium of 
nearly 50 percent on the tour prices and for their foreign 
exchange allowances. A similar situation obtains at the 
fairs, where the so-calied ruble conversion standard for 
goods reaches 1,000 zlotys. The rate of decline in the 
purchasing power of the zloty is becoming steeper, and 
this trend has unusually adverse economic and social 
consequences. 


Were a raise in the foreign-exchange prices of cars by 
POLMOT [Polish Automotive Industry Group] to be a 
prescription for the weakness of our currency and the 
spiraling rise in prices, that would be indeed an eco- 
nomic miracle on the Vistula. Unfortunately, halting the 
depreciation of the zloty requires a longrange program 
developed by the best experts. For a currency can be 
strengthened neither in a theoretical nor in a mechanical 
manner nor by administrative fiat, as is being proposed 
by various experts with respect to the so-called [supply- 
demand] equilbrium. It is said, e.g., that the equilibnium 
can be reached by jacking up prices, because then the 
reduced demand will balance the supply. This seeming 
panacea does not allow, however, for the paradox of 
increased demand ensuing from expectations of further 
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price rises. Demand grows in a situation in which any 
price is worth paying before the next round of inflation 
arrives and prices soar still further. 


Official price rises on the scale of 50, 100, and more 
percent cannot bring about an equilibrium. While they 
temporarily correct the ratio of supply to demand, they 
do not halt inflation but on the contrary speed it up, 
creating the psychosis of galloping inflation. In their 
desire to protect themselves, autonomous enterprises are 
beginning to raise to the hilt their prices, acting on the 
principle of asking as much as they dare. The price 
demands of the producers of scarce goods, e.g., electron- 
ics, clothing, household articles, and food, are creating a 
climate of “the first [to set a higher price] is the best,” 
and are generally jacked upward in anticipation of the 
growing cost of producer goods, energy, transportation, 
manpower, etc. Such a climate is counterproductive to 
any stimulus for exploring latent potential in the form of 
cost-cutting, more efficient organization of labor, con- 
servaticn, etc. For while certain shortlasting successes in 
attaining a narrowly conceived and tottering equilibrium 
are possible, even despite the decline in output and the 
regression of the national economy, they have to be paid 
for by further ruining the value of the currency—there is 
no other way. 


If, however, the problem is viewed from the reverse side 
of the coin, there is no possibility of strengthening the 
currency and turning it into an economic stimulus and a 
common medium of exchange unless there is a real 
growth in the output of modern and scarce consumer 
goods. A solid currency is both a prerequisite for a good 
economy and its best symbol. Ever since banks have 
ceased to back currencies with gold, the general view has 
been that the supply of goods provides the backing for a 
national currency. Only an increase in that supply can 
strengthen the zloty, and any notions of influencing the 
zloty’s value by means of price regulation at PEWEX 
{dollar stores] or POLMOT is a naive pipedream. 


Well then, what can we do in this field at present? Even 
if we were to fix the price of a “maluch” [a subcompact 
car] at US$10,000 and that of a Polonez [compact car] at 
US$20,000, we would not change the facts. After all, 
even the current prices of these cars are exorbitant in 
view of the 10- to 20-year technology gap in the Polish 
automotive industry compared with modern cars. More- 
over, any employee of the Treasury is perfectly aware 
that the real profits from sales of cars are gained not by 
selling a car purchased for hard currencies but by selling 
a car purchased [in zlotys] for [priority] coupons—that 
undoubted achievement of the most deserving members 
of our society [as published, may be meant sarcastically]. 


For the time being, the policy of strengthening the zloty 
exists only on paper and in verbal declarations. And yet, 
unless we have a genuine and stable currency backed by 
goods, services, materials, and so-called processing 
capacity, there can simply be no mention of any reform, 
whatever its stage. 
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Unfortunately, this offers no hope for improvements in 
the performance of enterprises, while to private citizens 
this means the dissipation of savings accumulated with 
such effort, which have now to be spent on the most 
basic necessities. The stampede away from the zloty at 
the end of last January resembled panic in an anthill, but 
a rsined market can be at least partially restored after a 
while, whereas the lack of trust in the zloty may deter- 
mine social behavior for entire decades. 


For it should be considered that we as a society lack any 
experience in that coexistence with the virus of inflation 
which has so far been the lot of other countries and 
societies. We cannot protect ourselves against the dissi- 
pation of savings; we have nowhere to invest our scanty 
assets; and, except in the form of foreign exchange and 
the consumer goods that cannot be bought in the stores, 
there is no way for us to protect our assets. Thus, unless 
we present to the society a clear and effective program 
for eliminating inflation within a maximally short but 
realistic period of time, the zloty will become 2 pariah 
not only on the international market but in its own 
country. 


1386 


Kozminski on Need, Prepssals for Strengthening 


Zloty 
26000422 Warsaw PRZE‘;LAD KATOLICKI in Polish 
No 20, 15 May 88 pp 1, 4 


[Interview with Andrzej K. Kozminski, director, Depart- 
ment of Organizational Theory, University of Warsaw, 
by Juliusz Rawicz: “Restoring the Health of the Cur- 


rency”] 


[Text] 


[Question] Professor, sir, in your opinion how soon will 
it be before “real currency” can be re-established in 
Poland? To be sure, everyone is talking of this impera- 
tive, but it still seems completely unrealistic. 


[Answer] It is certain that continued progress of the 
economic reform hinges on a currency reform. | cannot 
conceive of acceleration unless this measure is adorted. 
Let me also say that the official declarations made on 
this matter no longer seem mere rhetoric to me. Of 
course, at least among some of the decisionmakers, by 
now there exists a desire to switch to a money-based 
economy. 


At the same time, however, the authorities approach this 
operation as cautiously as if they were approaching a 
grenade whose pin has been removed. | understand this 
perfectly. 


[Question] Whence this caution? 
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[Answer] First, the fear of an adverse reaction of the 
society cannot be entirely precluded. | am not sure 
whether I am right, but I would hazard stating that a 
considerable segment of the society is apprehensive of 
changes, being convinced that they will be painful and 
feeling quite unconvinced that their consequences will 
be positive. The public is tremendously exhausted by the 
problems of quotidian life, but these are problems to 
which it already is inured. We are irritated by situations 
in which, although we have cash, we cannot spend it on 
goods, but somehow, over the years, we have learned to 
live with this. This concerns not only people who run 
from one queue to another in front of stores but also and 
above all the workplaces. In the present situation, enter- 
prises try to spend as much as they can, because what- 
ever they spend will be credited to their operating cost, 
whereas all their surplus profits are drained by the State 
Treasury. Thus, a change in this logic may be a psycho- 
logical shock. 


But another reason for this caution is more important: 
namely a currency reform would be the greatest shock to 
the state itself, to the apparatus of power. Of course, the 
state will ultimately learn to manipulate quite new 
instruments, but before this happens many processes will 
occur in a manner uncontrolled by the state or even 
undesirable to it. Why then should I be surprised by the 
fears of such a gamble. 


[Question] What exactly is the nature of that gamble? 


[Answer] Has it ever happened that the minister of 
finance appeared before the Sejm and turned his pockets 
inside out to show that they are empty? The state has 
never yet declared that it has no money. The state 
declares that it must adhere to certain priorities in the its 
socioeconomic policy; it declares that there is not enough 
of, say, coal, cement, or pipe, for all, but it never 
mentions money. The economy, which we are justified in 
calling ““moneyless,”” because the currency, though it 
exists, has been reduced to the role of a negligible 
reflection of actual processes, is characterized by the 
following features: 


—central planning is done in quantitative units—in tons 
of, precisely, coal and cement; 


—the printing of currency and the loan policy are 
extremely liberal; that is why there may be shortages of 
anything but never of money; 


—the consumer goods market is unbalanced, with 
demand exceeding supply; this also applies to the pro- 
ducer goods market and usually to the labor market as 
well, 


—last, in such an economy the currency is not convert- 
ible. 
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All these features apply to our economy and the above 
enumeration demonstrates what a radical turning point 
it would have to accomplish in order to become a 
money-based economy. 


[Question] How has this “moneyless” economy come 
about? 


[Answer] Illusions engendered it. It provided the eco- 
nomic decisionmakers with the illusion of omnipotence. 
This began with Walter von Rathenau, the organizer of 
German industry during World War I. It was he who had 
created the system of an economy working for the needs 
of war, an economy based on allocations and a marked 
curtailment of the role of currency. He had even 
achieved imposing results in the short run. But the 
consequence was hyperinflation and total disintegration 
of the German economy in the postwar period. 


There exists a hypothesis that that system of Walter von 
Rathenau provided the inspiration for the “wartime” 
economy of communism in the Soviet Union, especially 
considering that attempts to build a new economy by 
rejecting typical capitalist economics were quite natural. 
During the period of wartime communism, the currency 
practically ceased to function in official trade. Tax 
collection was even discontinued. Oddly enough, tsarist 
rubles which officially had long since lost any value 
continue « in use on the black market—so strong was the 
demand for a currency. When it became clear that such 
an economy had no future at all, the NEP [New Eco- 
nomic Plan] was conceived. It resulted in a return to the 
unusually “orthodox” and totally convertible currency 
represented by the “‘chervontsy” [goid rubles} a return to 
the banking system. And an “economic miracle” fol- 
lowed. 


[Question] But in Soviet literature the NEP era is 
remembered as chiefly an era of unprecedented glaring 
social contrasts: extreme misery and starvation on the 
one hand and unrestrained consumption by triumphant 
“‘Nepmen” on the other. 


[Answer] Few realize that in 1925, the third year of 
existence of NEP, the Soviet Union had exceeded its 
industrial output level for a very good year prior to 
World War I—the year 1913. That was accomplished 
despite the enormous devastation wrought by the Civil 
War and the catastrophe of wartime communism. That 
was an unprecedented success. 


{Question} And hence the sole attempt at a return to a 
money-based economy in the history of that system of 
society should inspire optimism, because it was success- 
ful. 


[Answer] It could equally well be said that it was unsuc- 
cessful because it was discontinued. And it was discon- 
tinued because it had imposed on the powers-that-be 
constraints which they could not accept. Above all, it 
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prevented them from an unrestrained investment pro- 
gram and hence also from radically restructuring the 
economy itself. For this very reason the elimination of a 
currency-based economy became the keystone of the 
Stalinist model of accelerated industrialization. The 
basic rule adopted was that fund shortages should be no 
barrier to ambitious development plans. And this meant 
that the demand of the state and enterprises for money 
had to be satisfied automatically and without limita- 
tions. Hence, workers began to be paid “empty money” 
which was worthless on the market. The division of 
national income into investments and consumption 
became skewed, with resources being overwhelmingly 
shifted toward investments. That was, clearly, accumu- 
lation under duress, but it provided the rulers with the 
luxurious feeling of being able to shape the economy into 
anything they desired. 


I have already mentioned that in a quite short run this 
policy could produce imposing results, and to a certain 
extent such results have been accomplished in industri- 
alizing the USSR, where material and human resources 
were unlimited. 


[Question] Do you think that this also applies to Poland, 
that similar (even though shortlasting) results have been 
achieved here by likewise abandoning a money-based 
economy in the late 1940s and early 1950s? 


[Answer] Here I would doubt this considerably. The 
myth of success associated with the 6-Year Plan does not 
withstand criticism in the light of statistics. In general, if 
all this is viewed from the present-day perspective, it can 
be seen that departing from the money-based economy 
can be justified only by absolute necessity—for example, 
war—and that in every case subsequently a great price 
has to be paid for it. 


[Question] We know how that departure took place, but 
we do not know how the return will look. You have been 
stressing the attendant difficulties. 


[Answer] But only some, because there also is the diffi- 
culty, rather fundamental as anyone will admit, that in 
Poland nowadays we no longer have experts in this field. 
It is simply that they have died out. There are practically 
no longer any persons in this country who are genuinely 
familiar with the workings of currency emission and 
policy. There are no persons knowledgeable about the 
shaping of exchange rates, and the lack of such persons 
may result in an abrupt depreciation of the zloty once it 
is made convertible. We have no experts on credit 
Operations nor on operations in the capital market. 
There is moreover the problem of linking all this to the 
world currency system, which is extremely complicated. 
Consider also the entire organization of the banking 
system, including bank insurance. This is not learned 
from books, at any rate not all of it; it has to be learned 
from experience, and these matters are infernally diffi- 
cult, while their knowledge is hugely important. And 
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while in general I am opposed to resorting to the assis- 
tance of foreign economic experts, in this respect I 
consider it necesssary to our economy. 


[Question] We are reaching nearly the point at which this 
interview could be ended with the conclusion that, while 
the currency reform is needed, there is no one to carry it 
out. 


[Answer] Indeed, the reform cannot be carried out in the 
same way as Grabski’s reforms [Wladyslaw Grabski, 
1874-1938, politician and economist; 1923-1925 prime 
minister and minister of treasury, author of currency 
reform] which overnight turned a worthless currency 
into a solid Polish zloty. Were it possible, it would be 
splendid, because Grabski’s reform was also a psycho- 
logical turning point; a strong and convertible currency 
causes respect for the state, domestically and abroad. But 
Grabski did not have to deal with an economy in which 
the role of currency was not understood for decades. One 
thing remains to us: making the currency “increasingly 
real,” month after month, year after year. It must be 
realized that, for example, currency convertibility is a 
gradual thing. A currency does not have to be either 
“convertible” or “‘nonconvertible’’; it can be convertible 
only to a certain extent, and we can strive toward the 
goal of its increasing convertibility. Please note that in 
private trade we have already come fairly close to 
convertibility. 


[Question] How so? 


[Answer] Of course, the banks would not exchange our 
zlotys for dollars or francs on demand, while the sale and 
purchase of hard currencies by private individuals are 
considered a crime. However, transactions based on 
Pewex [dollar-store] coupons are by now practically 


legal. 


[Question] Officially these coupons are no currency. 


[Answer] Several years ago I and a group of associates 
published a program for achieving convertibility (nowa- 
days it would require certain revisions) which assumed 
that something in the nature of Pewex coupons for 
enterprises would be the starting point. In my opinion, it 
is not precluded that during the transition period a dual 
currency system would operate in Poland. 


[Question] Dual currency is something we are familiar 
with long since, and the strangest part is that it varies in 
value depending on the importance of the individuals 
having it. A zloty in the wallet of a person who belongs in 
the fortunate class of those who are granted special 
coupons for the purchase of passenger cars has a totally 
different value from seemingly the same zloty in the 
wallet of a person who buys that car on the black market. 


[Answer] If A is offered a car coupon and B is not, that 
is social injustice. From the economic point of view, 
however, it is much more harmful when factory A is 
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allocated copper wire, a machine tool, or hard curren- 
cies, while factory B gets nothing like that. The allocation 
system and solid currency are mutually exclusive. 


Speaking of duai currency, I am thinking of a “hard” 
zloty that would be temporarily issued concurrently with 
the traditional zloty, by a bank that would be “resistant” 
to governmental pressures. That zloty would become 
precisely such a privileged “coupon,” available to those 
who perform best economically, and primarily to export- 
ers. Hard currency is the litmus test of the profitability of 
enterprises, by privileging some and eliminating others 
or forcing them to operate efficiently. 


[Question] What do you consider the most important 
measures to restore a solid currency? 


[Answer] The principal problem is the magni‘ ude of 
circulation, of both banknotes and credit. This in :ts turn 
raises the problem of the position of the emission bank 
vis a vis the authorities. 


[Question] Meaning the problem of safeguarding the 
independence of such a bank? 


[Answer] Yes, introducing institutional and political 
safeguards for such a bank, which is bound to be a 
difficult and stubborn partner of the authorities. The 
State is always strongly tempted to manipulate the extent 
of money in circulation—to “ruin the currency” as used 
to be said—so as to accomplish its political objectives. 
And yet this precisely should be made as difficult as 
possible. In a nutshell, the state must offset its deficit 
with either previously accumulated savings or foreign or 
domestic loans. These cannot be any fictitious loans 
granted to the state budget; they have to be genine loans 
that must be repaid with interest. 


[Question] What other basic issues can you mention? 


[Answer] The organization of the banking system; the 
question of commercial paper; and the possibilities for 
the establishment of banks by various cooperatives or 
companies. Then also there is the issue of the conditions 
and possibilities for the operation of foreign banks in 
Poland and Polish banks abroad. 


Further, there are the questions of the capital market, the 
issuance of bonds by the State Treasury and various 
other organizations, and the problem of securities and of 
a market for them. In China and Hungary by now there 
have arisen institutions that, while they are not full- 
fledged stock exchanges, provide a forum for dealing in 
securities. Lastly, there is the question of the manipula- 
tion of fiscal instruments by the state with the object of 
influencing the economy. This concerns subventions, 
customs policy, interest rates, and especially a fiscal 
policy which should not only assure revenues for the 
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state budget but also be an important instrument in 
stimulating the economy. Unification of the tax system, 
such as would not disturb the price mechanisms, also will 
be needed. 


[Question] What do you have in mind? 


[Answer] Chiefly the turnover tax. This tax—it used to 
be called the excise tax—has traditionally been applied 
to alcohol and tobacco, which provided substantial rev- 
enues to the Treasury. This tax is justified as regards 
erecting a tall price barrier—thus in this country it may 
again apply to vodka and cigarettes as well as, owing to 
totally different considerations, namely, in order to 
promote conservation, to gasoline, and perhaps also to 
energy (whereas at present, conversely, the prices of 
energy in Poland are subsidized). But aside from these 
exceptions, the basis for levying taxes should be solely 
the surplus profits of enterprises and surplus incomes of 
households—of course, on the premise of the evolution 
of free market prices. The state at present manipulates 
fiscal instruments like a man who desires to repair 
watches with a crowbar. 


[Question] Aren’t you exaggerating? 


[Answer] No, I am not. Such measures as a 100-percent 
increase in taxes or customs duties are simply inconceiv- 
able in normally operating economies where a three- 
tenths increase in interest rate is debated for weeks! You 
are surprised by my bluntness? Your surprise is simply 
another proof that we in Poland have no idea at all of 
how incredibly delicate and precise these instruments 
are. Let us try to replace crowbar wielders with watch- 
makers. 


[Question] But you yourself said that they are not to be 
found in Poland. 


[Answer] But they will learn, step by step, in measure 
with the tools they will be given. For this reason, I think 
that the program advanced by the National Bank of 
Poland, a program with which besides I am not in 
complete accord, merits greater attention than the pro- 
gram for the second stage of the economic reform, 
because it is concerned with these tools. It is much more 
particularized and touches upon a fundamental issue, 
whereas the program for the second stage of the eco- 
nomic reform is mainly wishful thinking. And wishful 
thinking, no matter how justified, leads to nothing unless 
instruments for translating it into reality are available. 
We are talking about joint ventures with foreign partic- 
ipation, a balanced market, and more active exports— 
but, after all, all this depends on the currency! 


Reflections on the currency are organic, as it were, to 
reflections on the economy and make the latter specific 
and precise. That is why looking from this point of view 
is particularly advantageous. 


[Question] We looked, and what do we see? 
[Answer] A road that is still very long. 
1386 
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Gdansk Treasury Promises Only Limited 
Subsidies to Shipyard 

26000426b Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
23 May 88 p 4 


[PAP report: “Will the Subsidies for the Gdansk Ship- 
yard Increase?” 


[Text] As we have already reported, given the long- 
standing financial difficulties at the Gdansk Shipyards 
and in association with the continuing serious distur- 
bances in recent weeks that have prevented the yard 
from functioning, the minister for industry asked the 
minister of finance and the president of the National 
Bank of Poland to analyze the possibilities for continu- 
ing subsidies and subventions for its operations from the 
state budget. 


As Bazyli Samojlik, minister of finance, told a PAP 
journalist on 6 May 1988, the Gdansk Treasury Cham- 
ber is presently determining the effect of the strike on the 
financial performance of the Gdansk Shipyard. “In con- 
junction with the decline in production and the increase 
in costs, the subsidies given to the Shipyard will surely 
increase. But I have limited ability to change them,” 
emphasized the minister. “They cannot be unlimited; I 
am bound by the budget law. I cannot adjust the size of 
the subsidies to circumstances regardless of their nature. 


“After a precise determination by the Treasury Cham- 
ber, in the near future I will present Jerzy Bilip, minister 
of industry, with our position on the shipyard’s financial 
situation.” 
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Tolwinski on Gdansk Shipyard Operations, 
Problems, Reforms 

26000421 Warsaw POLITYKA in Polish 

No 22, 28 May p 3 


[Interview with Czeslaw Tolwinski, director, Lenin Ship- 
yard in Gdansk, by Gerard Kotlowski] 


[Text] 


[Question] Your vist with premier Zbigniew Messner on 
16 May was certainly not a courtesy call. The PAP report 
on it contained a subtle threat about the bankruptcy of 
the shipyard. Was this the subject of your conversation? 


[Answer] At the meeting, at which the deputy premier, 
Zbigniew Szalajda, and the minister of industry, J. Bilip, 
were also present, the word “bankruptcy” was not 
uttered. On the other hand, I was led clearly to believe 
that the government is expecting that radical internal 
reforms will be made in the shipyard to improve its 
efficiency, in the shortest possible amount of time. 
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[Question] However, you were called to account and a 
comparison of the economic and financial conditions of 
the four largest Polish production shipyards shows that 
your shipyard is not the one most eligible for bank- 
ruptcy. Could this be retaliation for the last strike? 


[Answer] This may be the way the public and the 
shipyard’s workforce sees it. Yet, before my visit to the 
premier, the secretary of state in the industry ministry, 
Zdzislaw Miedziarek, was in the Tri-Cities and in addi- 
tion to visiting our shipyard he also visited the Wester- 
platte Heroes Northern Shipyard and the Paris Com- 
mune Shipyard in Gdynia. After that, a joint conference 
was held at which matters of importance to the entire 
shipbuilding industry were discussed. 


[Question] In view of that, why did not the premier also 
invite the other directors? In previous years, when 
Gdansk Shipyard showed very poor economic results, 
the word “bankruptcy” never came to anyone’s mind. 
Now, when you are digging yourselves out of the hole, 
production and foreign-currency receipts are growing, 
and subsidies are shrinking, you are being threatened 
with bankruptcy. Wwhat else could these reports—which 
have appeared more and more frequently recently— 
about the closing of your shipyard and reductions in 
employees, mean? 


[Answer] In 1986 we sold our products for 24.6 billion 
zlotys, in realization prices, and last year for almost 39 
billion zlotys. In export, these figures are as follows: In 
1986, 17 billion zlotys in realization prices, and in 1987, 
29.3 billion zlotys. Insofar as foreign-currency receipts 
are concerned, we earned 130.1 million rubles in 1986, 
and 64.6 million last year, or half as much. But last year 
more dollars came in—$68.4 million, compared to 
slightly under $30 million a year earlier. Compensation 
supplements in the export of ships to both capitalist and 
socialist countries totaled 7.6 billion zlotys in 1986, and 
4.9 billion last year. 


[Question] True, you are not the shipyard which benefits 
from the highest compensation supplements in the 
export of ships, but almost 5 million zlotys last year is an 
enormous sum. 


[Answer] It is true that compensation supplements for 
export of ships are too large, but we are not the worst. 
There is a long list of producers which make less money 
than the shipyards. Furthermore, if we compare the size 
of last year’s subsidy, and that of 1986, with the growth 
in sales, it is easy to see a declining tendency, which we 
would like to continue. As world economic conditions 
improve, as is forecast for the near future, we could 
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rapidly find ourselves among the more profitable pro- 
ducers. I base my optimism on the growing number of 
inquiries about new contracts sent to our shipyard in 
recent months, not recorded for 10 years. 


[Question] You went to see the premier with the idea of 
improving the enterprise’s efficiency. Which of the 
planned measures can bring the best results? 


[Answer] We will submit a comprehensive program to 
the premier very soon. It will contain a proposal that part 
of the shipyard’s area be given over to a foreign-capital 
enterprise to be formed with the Swedes, Finns, and 
citizens of the FRG. It will build ships on a self-financing 
basis. We want to rent part of the shipyard area which is 
not being used, as well as unutilized floors and equip- 
ment, to companies and cooperatives. Preliminary nego- 
tiations are already underway. We will also halt some 
financial investments out of our own funds. 


[Question] You speak of endeavors which the workforce 
will find easy to acccept, but the deep reforms in the 
shipyard, which the government expects, cannot be 
painless. It is sufficient to mention the incorrect struc- 
ture of employment. 


[Answer] I have before me figures which speak of the 
ultimate proportions of employment in production, ser- 
vice, and in the group of workers who are paid monthly, 
but I will not reveal them so as not to bring about any 
additional unrest. But we cannot accept the loss of 
people from production and the growth of auxiliary 
services and administration. We must also stop the 
exodus of high-class specialists. We do not intend to fire 
anyone, but we will propose transfers to other depart- 
ments where there are shortages of people and reduce the 
number of unessential full-time positions. 


Another painful operation which we intend to conduct, 
with the approval of the trade unions, is a modification 
of sick-leave pay. Right now, non-vacation absence 
exceeds 2 months, which, together with vacation time, 
means that every employee has 3 months off from work. 
Under these conditions, how can we talk about enter- 
prise efficiency? We do not want to break the law or take 
away the social benefits which have been granted in the 
past, but a differentiation in sick pay is becoming 
absolutely essential. 


We expect favorable results in production when a new 
wage system, which contains genuine incentives, goes 
into effect on | June 1988. The piece-work system will be 
discontinued and we are introducing a “pay-by-the-day 
job” system. This means that we will pay people only for 
the time efficiently worked, and not for time merely 
spent in the shipyard. 


[Question] What is an average shipyard wage? 
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[Answer] In the first 3 months of this year we expended 
over 45,000 zlotys per employee. In production, the 
amount exceeded 50,000 zlotys, not counting profit 
bonuses. 


[Question] I am wondering if we can believe in the 
implementation of still one more program to improve 
the shipyard’s economic operations. Both the shipyard 
management and the workforce are assuming that this 
time the government is not joking. From the economic 
standpoint, therefore, we should be happy at the govern- 
ment’s political anger. You have an opportunity to be 
not only the largest, but also the best shipyard. 


[Answer] On condition that the bank’s relationship to 
our enterprise changes. We have the impression that a 
financial noose has been looped around our neck and it 
is being tightened more and more, which can finally lead 
to agony. We cannot accept the bank’s argument that we 
do not have a stable credit rating and that our current 
credit rating is at risk. Such an assertion would only be 
correct if it were a fact that this year we will not sell even 
one of the 11 planned ships. True, thus far we have 
delivered only one, but the advanced work on the others 
indicates that by the end of June we wili deliver two 
ships to their owners, and in the second half of the year 
we will deliver the remaining nine. 


Actually, we may not fulfill our plan, which was 
increased by one ship (there were to be 10), if the bank 
continues to refuse us credit to pay for coproduction 
supplies. Our difficult financial situation stems from the 
fact that the bank does not want to yield on the matter of 
the fourth passenger ferry for the Swedes, who canceled 
it. We proposed to the bank that it settle the account of 
the credits drawn for this purpose after the final decision 
as to the further fate of the ferry has been made. But the 
bank will not yield. In refusing to give us credit, it 
plunges us into even greater difficulties. 


We also have reservations as to the size of the interest 
paid to the bank for the credit granted. When the 
building cycle exceeds 3 years, which is not at all rare 
here, the interest may be higher than the receipts from 
the sale of the ship. Several times we have called atten- 
tion to the fact that the settlement of accounts on an 
annual basis for production shipyards, where ships are 
built on a 3-year cycle, makes no financial sense. We 
have suggested a compromise settlement, which pro- 
vides that accounts be settled based on a 2-year cycle, but 
even this suggestion was rejected. 


One more incongruity. We are bound by a credit ceiling 
on material stocks according to December 1983 prices. 
This amounts to 4.9 billion zlotys. Despite the steady 
increase in prices, the bank continues to hold to this 
ceiling, which is absurd. According to price conversions, 
in conformity with National Annual Plan indicators, this 
ceiling should be above 11 billion zlotys. 
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[Question] Let us return to the original subject, the sense 
of threat which the shipyard’s workforce feels. There is a 
rumor, for example, that one of the variants provides 
that the shipyard be put into bankruptcy and its fixed 
assets and people be divided among the other shipyards 
in the Tri-Cities. | 
& 

[Answer] I cannot confirm such intentions by the gov- 
ernment. Naturally, the workforce is upset over the 
conflicting reports about what will happen to the ship- 
yard. I am trying to relieve this anxiety by making 
frequent announcements over the plant radio, reporting 
exhaustively on the current events which have a connec- 
tion with the functioning of the enterprise. We are not 
waiting for manna from heaven, but neither do we 
expect to be liquidated. I do not even allow myself to 
think any such thing. I do not believe that anyone could 
by one decision erase from the economic map of Poland 
the largest production shipyard, where over 950 types of 
ships have been built for shipowners from over 30 
countries. 


[Interviewer] Thank you for the interview. 
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Export of Agricultural Products Generally 
Improving 

26000426c Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
11 May 88 p 3 


{[Unattributed article: “Foreign Trade in Agricultural 
and Food Products: Systematic Increase in Turnover, a 
Positive Balance With the First and Second Payments 
Areas”’] 


[Text] The portion of agricultural and food articles in 
foreign-trade turnover increased from 11 percent in 
1986 to 12.5 percent in 1987; and the positive balance of 
trade, calculated in current prices was 38.5 billion zloty 
versus 1.5 billion zloty in 1986 and (minus) 16.9 billion 
zloty in 1985. 


In 1987, both exports and imports of agricultural and 
food articles increased. We purchased, among ther 
things, 3 million tons of grain versus 2 million tons in 
1986. This means the plan was exceeded by 0.1 million 
tons (in previous years the planned imports of grain were 
not met, which caused a reduction in reserves). Imports 
of wheat increased from !.7 to 2.3 million tons and feed 
grains increased from 0.3 million tons to 0.7 million 
tons. Imports of ground grain and oil meal increased by 
180,000 tons to 1.342 million tons, and imports of 
fodder meal increased by 6,000 tons to 38,500 tons. 


Imports of foods from other climatic zones also 
increased from 1986 (edible oils, cocoa beans, coffee, 
tropical fruits, tea, wine). For example, citrus fruits 
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increased by 22,300 tons, and cocoa beans, by 6,300 
tons. It is also worth noting a sizeable growth in imports 
of fish from 100,800 tons in 1986 to 147,700 tons in 
1987. 


Among exports, meat made up a greater percentage. 
They constituted 30.1 percent of the value of the exports 
of agricultural and food articles. In comparison with 
1986, exports of all types of meat and slaughter and use 
animals, other than bacon and slaughter horses, 
increased. However, the proportion of exports of meat in 
agricultural and food exports is still several percentage 
points lower than in the 1970's. 


Exports of many other articles, including sugar (from 
131,000 tons to 255,000 tons) and potatoes (from 
160,000 to 460,000 tons) increased. Exports of rape, 
however, feli from 503,000 tons to 421,000 tons, and 
exports of alcoholic products fell from 296,000 tons to 
81,000 tons. Exports of some {cuits and processed fruit 
products were also seriously reduced due to poorer 
harvests. 


Regardless of the variations in particular types of goods, 
the position of exports of agricultural and food products 
is becoming stronger. In 1987, for the first time, we 
noted a positive balance of turnover not only with the 
first payments area (84 million rubles) but also with the 
second payments area ($173 million). Further, which is 
worth emphasizing, There was an improvement in the 
self-sufficiency of domestic food supplies, as measured 
by the balance of turnover, not as a result of limiting 
imports which are also increasing, but as a result of a 
significant increase in exports. This is one of the proofs 
that regardless of the serious shortage of production 
resources, agriculture is meeting its obligations to the 
national economy. 
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Agricultural Production Subsidies Growth 
Described 

26000426a Warsaw TRYBUNA LUDU in Polish 
23 May 88 p 4 


[Article by Waldemar Gontarski: “Pushing Through 
With Subsidies”} 


[Text] On the one hand, farmers call for the highest 
purchase prices for agricultural harvests; on the other 
hand, consumers call for the lowest possible prices for 
food. And in the middle is the subsidized food industry 
which, with depreciated machinery, expensively pro- 
cesses agricultural products into finished food products 
which are in turn sold at low prices in comparison with 
the costs of production. Everyone pays for this situation, 
for the state budget, the source of subsidies, draws, 
among other things, on our taxes. 
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An Ineffective Compromise 


The producers and consumers have reached a compro- 
mise that is unfavorable to reducing the costs of produc- 
ing food articles. The greatest portion of the subventions 
(subsidies) earmarked for the food industry consists of 
subsidies for retail prices for food. Second are the 
subsidies for agricultural production resources made by 
industry and for current agricultural operations (chiefly 
financing for the costs of social insurance). Only an 
insignificant portion of the subsidies is earmarked for 
financing production improvements in agriculture and 
food processing. 


The subsidies are primarily arbitrary in nature, and their 
size depends on the negotiating ability and strength of 
the concerned parties. Producers, farmers and food 
processors, instead of lowering production costs, for 
example, by improving work organization, count on 
state rhonies and in this way reduce the actual price. In 
this situation, the price of the product ceases to perform 
its role; it does inform us of the costs of production or of 
the attractiveness or frequency with the product appears 
on the market. And the state budget instead of financing 
improvement in production is financing regression. 


Per hectare of agriculture land, the socialized sector of 
agriculture is subsidized to a greater degree than are 
individual farmers. This difference derives primarily 
from the degree of access to feeds—the socialized farms 
are privileged. Other than feeds, mineral fertilizers, 
pesticides, coal, and, to a slight degree, tractors are 
subsidized. The subvention of agricultural production 
resources is supposed to slow the growth of agricultural 
production costs, the increase of purchase prices, and, as 
a result, the increase of retail food prices. 


A Shocking Rate 


The rate of increase is simply shocking: in 1984, subsi- 
dies for artificial fertilizers made up 68 percent of the 
sales price; in 1986, 155.6 percent (the subsidy exceeds 
the price). In the case of feeds, progress was even greater. 


The subsidies are chiefly in the form of social aid for the 
least efficient farmers, for if they were eliminated, the 
prices for production resources would automatically 
increase, and those who produce relatively small 
amounts of agricultural products from 1 hectare or i 
kilogram of feed, would go bankrupt. 


Production improvements—agricultural investments 
and biological improvements—however, receive lower 
subventions. Among food products, the most heavily 
subsidized are milk and dairy products. Among them, 
subsidies make up the difference between the costs of 
production (including a profit) and the sales price. The 
size of the profit depends on the costs that the given 
enterprise (the local milk cooperative) incurs. Since 
individual cooperatives have varied processing costs, 
varied work organizations, variously depreciated 
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machinery, etc., the state subsidizes a stick of butter 
produced in Warsaw with a different amount than a stick 
of this same kind of butter produced, for example, in 
Suwalki. 


If a processing plant improves its efficiency, begins to 
produce more cheaply, then it automatically receives a 
smaller subsidy. Such conditions do not favor reducing 
costs. The dairymen also complain about the extended 
way in which subsidies are calculated, which greatly 
disorganizes their continuing financial operations. 


For social reasons, it is impossible to eliminate the 
subventions for all dairy products, for they contain 
animal protein essential for the correct functioning of 
the human body, and the actual production costs of the 
protein is relatively low, lower than the production costs 
for protein in meat products. 


Subsidies for the meat industry constitute a complex 
system that does noi force improvements in production 
efficiency. Retail prices for meat and meat products do 
not even cover the purchase for live animals. The pro- 
cessing costs plus the profit (4 percent of the official 
price) are financed by the state budget. Do things have to 
be this way? Is this situation not also a result of poor 
work organization in particular plants, their poor loca- 
tion, etc.? The fact is that the costs of production in 
various meat industry plants varies; thus, as is the case 
with dairy products, the same meat product is subsidized 
with varying sums, depending on where it is produced. 


Overall the greatest item in the overall subventions for 
food articles consists of subsidies for dairy products 
(46.4 percent) and for meat and meat products (21.8 
percent). Further the grain, egg and poultry, potato, fruit 
and vegetable, oils, food concentrates, and confectioner’s 
industry receive subsidies, although of much less signif- 
icant sizes. The profit provided by the subsidies is small 
and does not suffice to pay for current maintenance of 
the machinery, not to mention the purchase of new 
machinery or the construction of production buildings. 
In effect as much as two-thirds of the machinery of the 
food industry is completely depreciated. Sometimes 
there is nothing with which to process the agricultural 
harvests into finished food products. 


In the food industry (as in agriculture), production 
improvements are subsidized only minimally. In 1986, 
all subsidies for the food industry totaled about 940 
billion zloty, i.e., more than the income from this section 
of the economy. Thus, the food industry began to live out 
of the state pocket, but investment subsidies in the food 
industry amounted to only 4.7 billion zloty. 


The newspapers for 16 April 1988 carried a communi- 
que from the meeting of the Committee of the Council of 
Ministers for the Implementation of the Economic 
Reform: 
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“In accord with the ‘Program for the Implementation of 
the Second Stage of the Economic Reform,’ proposals for 
transforming the system of subsidies in the food industry 
were considered (the proposals were made by the Min- 
istry of Finance). . . . In implementing these tasks, it has 
become necessary to cease treating the subsidies as an 
instrument protecting both price levels and consump- 
tion. The protection is only apparent, temporary, under- 
mines the principles of economic rationality, and does 
not facilitate reaching the intended goals of social policy. 
It has been judged necessary to cease using subjects in 
the assignment of subsidies. . . .” 


According to these proposals the size of the subsidies will 
be gradually limited. The method of calculating them 
will be changed. They will not be assigned to the pro- 
ducer (to the “subject”) but to the product (to the 
“object”). Throughout Poland, regardless of the process- 
ing costs in the given processing plant, uniform rates for 
subsidies for particular products will apply. Plants with 
unusually high costs will go bankrupt, if they do not 
improve their efficiency in time. 


Paying Twice 


Food is expensive because we pay for it twice: first we 
pay various taxes, which are earmarked for budget 
subsidies for retail prices; later we pay in the store 
purchasing food. By 1990-91, state subsidies according 
to these proposals, are to be limited to just a few articles 
(chiefly milk, cottage cheese, and powdered milk for 
children). 


The reform of the system of subsidies is not supposed to 
be restricted to limiting, or over the long-term eliminat- 
ing subsidies for prices. As I attempted to show above, 
massive use of subsidies for finished products does not 
contribute either to lowering production costs or to 
increasing the quantity of production. This does not 
mean that these subsidies are an unnecessary instrument 
for economic management. 


Subventions should support improvement in the food 
industry. If money needed to finance essential modern- 
ization of the production of food were to come only from 
the sale of food, then prices would have to be astronom- 
ical. This observation applies to both the first phase of 
food production and to the second, processing. 


Natural conditions—climate, soil quality—make it more 
difficult to achieve an increase in production and the 
income associated with it in agriculture than in the other 
sectors of the economy. Thus, even in more developed 
countries than Poland, carriers of agricultural progress 
are subsidized. 


Food processing is monopolized. Wanting, for example, 
to lower the actual costs of the production of meat 
products, we must limit the costs of the transportation of 
live animals. And this will be possible only when there is 
a network of rural and gmina processing plants, which 
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was liquidated years ago. And here in society's interest, 
we should locate investment subsidies. The situation is 
similar in forcing development undertakings, unwillingly 
pursued by enterprises, but serving to implement broad 
social goals, for example, environmental protection. It 
seems that only then can state subventions fulfill their 
basic role, to contribute to financing the costly modern- 
ization of the food economy. 
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New Stimuli for Cottage Industry Development 
260004291 Warsaw RZECZPOSPOLITA in Polish 
4 May 88 pp 1, 8 


(Unattributed article: “Prerequisites for the Develop- 
ment of Cottage Industry: Soon New Incentives Will 


Appear”) 


[Text] From our own correspondent—In employment, 
the global calculations appear different from those pre- 
pared on smaller scales, at local levels, or in particular 
sectors. Statistics from the Ministry of Labor and Social 
Policy for the first quarter indicate that recently, as in 
fact was the case last year, local employment offices have 
from month to month about 300,000 surplus job offers. 


Crucially, however, 80 percent of these offers are 
addressed to men, chiefly in the construction and 
mechanical trades, and that the jobs are generally located 
in large metropolitan areas. Moreover, local difficulties, 
frequently enduring ones, in providing work for women 
have not begun to appear just now. To be sure, in the 
global national calculations, there is also a surplus of jobs 
for women. (According to the most recent statistics, of 
the 308,000 unfilled jobs, 71,000 are appropriate for 
women.) But in some areas, the situation is completely 
different. 


Of the total of £ “8 i-dividuals who are seeking a job 
according the reg, viery of the employment offices (data 
for the end of Marz 1988), 4,750 were women. Diffi- 
culties in providing them with appropriate employment 
occur in the area around Koscierzyna in the Gdansk 
Voivodship, in the area of Jedrzejow, Starachowice, and 
Wloszczowa in the Kielce Voivodship, in the area of 
Bartoszyce, Lidzbark Warminski, and Ilawa in the 
Olsztyn Voivodship, and in the area of some localities in 
the Konin and Ciechanow Voivodships. Anyone who 
thought the employment offices were helpless in the face 
of these facts and were limited to registering announce- 
ments would be mistaken. They undertake a variety of 
actions of varying effectiveness, including creating new 
jobs using the resources of the National Vocational 
Mobilization and Retraining Fund. Considering, how- 
ever, that among those looking for work mothers of small 
children, whose child-care obligations do not allow them 
to work more than one shift and who would gladly have 
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the opportunity to earn at home, predominate, it is 
worth emphasizing the need to develop cottage indus- 
tries, which have experienced a worrying regress in 
recent years. 


Where due the causes of this regress lie? 


Closer analysis, to cite the research of the Institute for 
the Domestic Market and Services, indicates that the 
cause for the slow down in sewing lies in poor work 
organization, although difficulties with raw materials 
and fuels and insuring the cottage workers the appropri- 
ate machinery and equipment are not without signifi- 
cance. In overcoming these barriers, no one will replace 
the independent enterprises, but it is worth reporting 
that in the near future new regulations creating new 
incentives for developing sewing, a convenient and even 
irreplaceable form of employment for many women. 
Besides the current tax exemptions for above normal 
wages certain exemptions from amortization payments 
are being introduced for enterprises that conduct cottage 
work, and for the cottage workers themselves, there will 
more convenient work contract terms. 
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Small-Scale Manufacturing Council on Aspects of 
Law on Economic Activity 

26000429; Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 

17 May 88 p 2 


{Unattributed article: “Meeting of the Small-Scale Man- 
ufacturing Council: A Long Way From Euphoria”) 


[Text] (From our own correspondent}—The widely pro- 
claimed and publicized government law on undertaking 
economic activity has aroused great hope. All right- 
thinking people who support reform will gladly sign on to 
the idea of creating a legal foundation for the develop- 
ment of entrepreneurship, but. . . . Precisely. The pro- 
posal has been prepared and the economic organizations 
have put it under the microscope, and it has turned out 
that they are a long way from euphoria. The proposed 
flaw, in the opinion of the representative of the handi- 
crafts and small-scale manufacturing, is simply defec- 
tive. 


On 16 May 1988, at the meeting of the Small-Scale 
Manufacturing Council, the discussants asked why a law 
that was to create conditions for the development of 
three sectors—state, cooperative, and private—practi- 
cally deals only with the last two and does so in a peculiar 
manner. It proposes to liquidate the laws that form the 
financial and economic system for their operation. But 
the law on economic activity does not provide such a 
system. 


In the opinion of the discussants, the goals and basic 
plans of the law (increase the supply of market goods, 
support development trends in the economy, stimulate 
structural changes, and change social awareness) are 
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formulated for the future. The law really is on the 
undertaking of economic activity, but it does not create 
conditions for conducting economic activity. But if it is 
genuinely to be the only act regulating all of economic 
activity, then it must be formulated in a different man- 
ner. 


The law also does not say why the Economic Chambers 
are to be formed and limits itself to regulations which 
could easily be found in the charter of such a Chamber. 


Obviously such a new law regulating the legal relation- 
ships in the area of entrepreneurship is needed, and the 
Small-Scale Manufacturing Council supports its philos- 
ophy. If just because today it is easier to spend money on 
ostentatious consumption than to invest it in anything. 
Nevertheless, raising the prestige of the legal freedom of 
all three sectors should be considered. This, the proposed 
new law does not do. Just as it does not introduce basic 
changes in undertaking economic activity by state enter- 
prises, it does not constitute a breakthrough in acceler- 
ating economic development. 


During the discussion, a proposal was made that all such 
legal acts be signed by their creators. It is difficult to 
evaluate an anonymous document, such as the law on 
undertaking economic activity is at the present time. 
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Bihor County Economic Achievements Noted 
27000087 Bucharest FLACARA in Romanian 
No 22, 3 Jun 88 p 3 


[Article by Dorin Gherghinescu: “Bihor, Proud of Being 
Up-to-Date”’} 


[Text] Growth over the last 20 years: The value of fixed 
capital has risen 48.599 billion lei and industrial com- 
modity output has grown 23.091 billion. Grain produc- 
tion has increased by a factor of 2.3, the output of 
vegetables by a factor of more than 3, and fruit produc- 
tion nearly fourfold. The herd of livestock is 63,100 head 
larger in the case of cattle and 273,600 head larger in the 
case of hogs. The useful commercial area has grown by 
203,800 square meters. The number of beds in medical 
treatment units has increased by 2,190. The drinking 
water network has been extended 501 kilometers, and 
the sewerage network 203. Investment in the socialist 
sector totalled 70.5 billion lei. While in 1968 only 18 
localities had a drinking water supply system, this figure 
has now risen to 72. The industrial output completed in 
111 days in 1987 equalled that completed in the entire 
year of 1968. New health resort complexes with a capac- 
ity of about 8,000 persons were recently completed at 
Felix. 
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Leading Technologies 


According to workers’ council chairman Dumitru Blaga 
and technical director Nicolae Sferlea Agud, in many 
respects Infratirea is a unit typical of Bihor. This enter- 
prise makes metal-cutting machine tools, from simple 
toois to machining centers (with numerical control), 
transfer lines (a line such as this is made up of a complex 
of machines with 20 to 30 work stations, including 
automatically controlled stations; one of them is at the 
Pitesti Passenger Automobile Enterprise and machines 
transmission frames for the Dacia), and more recently 
flexible cells. The next stage in development of the plant 
will be that of flexible systems. 


The first flexible cell made at Oradea was on display at 
TIB’87. It was a complicated picture, and a gem, but of 
course not one that you put in your pocket. It took five 
railroad cars to transport it to Bucharest. That figure is 
correct: five cars. The customer was the manufacturing 
firm itself. This “cell” will later be integrated into a 
flexible system. It is capable of machining prism.-shaped 
articles 24 hours at a time independently, that is, without 
intervention by a human operator. All the machining 
Stages and operations are controlled by a computer. It 
was designed by the Oradea branch of the Titan Scien- 
tific Research and Technological Engineering Institute 
in Bucharest, according to Petru Ungur, who at the age of 
38 is the chairman of the engineering and technician 
commission. 


The flexibility in the name refers to the fact that the 
machining sequence can be changed, although each of 
the six pallets of the cell holds several different articles 
each requiring different operations in various consecu- 
tive passes, depending on production needs, that is, the 
acute need for certain pieces at a given time. This allows 
great mobility in providing pieces for an assembly cycle 
SO as to Optimize the pace of the process. 


The Infratirea accounts for 11 percent of Romania's 
machine tool production. 


Banks, Amphitheaters, Hearts 


The Emmanoil Gojdu Mathematics and Physics Lyceum 
is one of the most prestigious Romanian schools, 
because of its tradition as a source of learning and 
patriotism, the large number of eminent men of science 
and culture it has given to the country, and the current 
level of instruction of its students, who are familiarized 
with computers but also with work of all kinds, with the 
rigors of thorough study but also with the revolutionary 
worker spirit. The Cartea de aur [Golden Book] is a true 
pictorial history of the entire existence of the school and 
is due to the assiduous efforts of teacher Emil Rosescu. 


His enthusiasm for school and education of the young is 
expressed with no less emotion even when the dean of 
the school of assistant engineers, Dr Teodor Maghiar, 
comes into the room. “If you want to write, write as I tell 
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you,” says the teacher. “It is a truly great accomplish- 
ment of the country that industrial development and 
development of all social and economic life in Bihor over 
this period has been paralleled by the development of 
higher education. The teaching staffs, students, and 
specialists have had the pleasure of reporting to the 
secretary general of the party that they have perfected 
especially important technologies such as ones for pro- 
ducing energy from the heat contained in geothermal 
waters and other recoverable energy resources by using 
carbon dioxide as the operating medium, technologies 
for producing induction heating systems with static 
converters, and a technology for manufacturing micro- 
wave generators.” “We knew that you are passionately 
devoted to your work and to Bihor.” “All the threads of 
my life and al! my dreams are linked to Bihor and to my 
country. | would die if I did not know that everything I 
do is for Romania. These are not big words; they are 
simple ones. That is the way | am, that is the way I feel, 
and that 1s the way I believe that everyone should think. 
But let me continue with my idea. All the things I have 
told you about will make it possible to establish indus- 
tries in Bihor which use these technologies. At the 
Infratirea, the Mecanica, and the Metalica they are 
characterized by efficient utilization of non-conven- 
tional energy resources and of residual resources which 
have not been used in the past and by a high degree of 
energy utilization leading at the same time to rapid 
increase in labor productivity and improvement in prod- 
uct quality. They are leading technologies. Each of them 
incorporates a large number of Romanian patents.” 


Over the last 20 years, higher education in Bihor has 
trained 1,200 teachers and 1,400 assistant engineers. 
Some have returned to stand in front of the benches 
thronged with other young people and others pursue 
their technical specialties, but each of them left here 
filled with love of country. And this is—and remains— 
something basic in every rerson’s life. 


Turnaround 


For 7 years now the agricultural cooperative headed by 
engineer Florian Neagota has turned a profit and has not 
resorted to borrowing from the state. The 1987 profit 
was 5.87 million lei. This unit was formed by merging 
the former Seleus and Episcopia agricultural production 
cooperatives in Bihor County. The cooperative’s assets 
currently exceed 70 million lei. Its members have now 
become accustomed to making money seemingly on any 
product: wheat, corn, meat, milk, wool, vegetables, and 
even flowers. The flowers are grown on land that could 
not be worked by machine, and they bring in about 2 
million lei a year. In 1987 the expenses per 1,000 lei of 
income did not even reach the planned level, but the 
profitability rate did exceed the planned target. After 
payment of all the amounts due the members of the 
cooperative for 1987, the unit had 28,568,000 lei in its 
account in 1988. This is impressive, but results have not 
always been this good. Excellent organization appears to 
have been the secret of a significant turnaround, credit 
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for which goes especially to engineer Florian Neagota, 
who became president in 1984. In 1983, the Seleus 
cooperative which he headed turned a profit exceeding 6 
million lei, while the Episcopia Agricultural Production 
Cooperative lost more than 3 million. Neagota is con- 
vinced that the essential difference was in the degree of 
discipline. “Never in my life was I so upset as I was on 20 
April 1984 when I had to sign a promise to pay some- 
what more than 7 million lei to the state for this 
cooperative. I reorganized the entire production process, 
Starting with livestock raising, where output was as low 
as it could possibly be. One cow yielded only 600 grams 
of milk, but 6 months later each cow was giving 5 liters 
per day. There was a battle, which has long since been 
won. The people are also different today. They have a 
great appetite for work, and for life too, I would say.” 
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According to the president, one of the men responsible 
for all the successes is chief accountant Gheorghe Ciu- 
cur. Perhaps he is not like all accountants of agricultural 
production cooperatives, but perhaps again they should 
all be like him. “He is at the work stations daily for 3 to 
4 hours, checking up on everything. He thinks in terms of 
the fate of each leu spent and in terms of obtaining !-1/2 
leu for every leu invested. He is my right hand. But I 
should mention at least one other person. He certainly 
deserves much credit. This is veterinarian Alexandru 
Naghi. All my colleagues,” adds Florian Neagota, “spend 
90 percent of their work time on the firms. They know 
their craft and how know to speak to each person on his 
own terms.” 
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Social Benefits Compared With Those in Bloc, 
Western Nations 

26000432 Warsaw PRZEGLAD TYGODNIOWY in 
Polish No 23, 5 June 88 p 4 


{Article by Piotr Aleksandrowicz: “On the Average. Is 
Poland Too Much of a Welfare State?”’] 


[Text] There is no unambiguous answer to this question. 
The systems of social security benefits in certain other 
countries are considerably less kind-hearted than ours. 
Some are more generous. All comparisons also call for 
taking into account that we are currently one of the few 
poorest countries of Europe. Let’s take a look. 


Retirement Benefits 


In most socialist countries, the retirement age is lower 
than in Poland; most often, it is 60 years for men and 55 
for women. In capitalist states, the terms are the same as 
in Poland (65 and 60 years). However, the retirement age 
for women often also is 65 years (in Norway and Den- 
mark, even 67 years). However, in this case we should 
take into account the fact that average life expectancy 
there is considerably longer than in Poland, and, as a 
result, benefits are drawn longer, especially by men. 


The systems of setting the amount of benefits vary. In 
socialist countries, the base is usually established for a 
period longer than 12 months, e.g. in Bulgaria 3 consec- 
utive years out of the last 15 years of work are used, and 
in Czechoslovakia—the average monthly salary from the 
last 5 to 10 years. 


In Western states, the situation is similar, but in some of 
them the base is a set quota. From that point on, the 
procedure is similar and the level of earnings and the 
duration of paying insurance premiums and/or tenure on 
the job are taken into account in calculating the retire- 
ment benefits. In both socialist and capitalist countries, 
restrictions on the maximum and minimum amount of 
the base for setting the retirement benefit or the benefit 
itself are frequently applied. In some countries (Sweden, 
Norway), the retirement benefit consists of two seg- 
ments—the basic (state-supported, minimal) and the one 


dependent on earnings. 


In Poland, retirement benefits are restricted to 100 
percent of the base for calculation, and it is quite 
favorable for the beneficiaries compared to the regula- 
tions in other states. 


In general one gets the impression that benefits typical in 
capitalist states are smaller than in Poland, if compared 
to wages. For example, in Great Britain the retirement 
benefit in 1985 amounted to 35.8 pounds a week plus up 
to 25 percent of the maximum wage, the average weekly 
salary being 150 pounds. In the US, one can count on a 
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retirement benefit of $650 if he makes $1,500 a month, 
hence the popularity of various systems of additional 
pension funds, to which individual contributions are 
made from salaries. 


In socialist countries, as well, the level of retirement 
benefits compared to the average wage is perhaps some- 
what lower than in Poland. The approximate retirement 
benefit for a male after 40 years of work at the average 
wage in Poland will be at about 77 percent of his wage, in 
Bulgaria—61 percent, in Czechoslovakia—somewhat 
over 50 percent, and in Romania—somewhat under 70 
percent. Regulations on maximum retirement benefits in 
the USSR and Hungary present a rigid barrier, set lower 
than in Poland. Supplements to retirement benefits are 
also more extensively used in Poland than in neighboring 
countries. 


Generally, in socialist countries people are encouraged to 
continue to work and postpone retirement, whereas in 
Western countries the situation varies. Combining 
retirement and work is forbidden in Belgium, Greece 
and Spain. In other countries, it is allowed, but often 
entails additional restrictions on the level of earnings or 
hours worked. In some countries, preferences are 
accorded to persons postponing retirement. 


All in all, the Polish system appears favorable in many 
aspects, whereas belated cost-of-living adjustments in an 
environment of very rapid inflation are its definite 
shortcoming. In many Western countries, cost-of-living 
adjustments are granted, for example, twice a year 
(France, Denmark, the Netherlands), even though the 
rate of increase in the cost of living is much lower than in 
Poland. 


Disability Benefits 


Partial or total loss of capacity to work is one condition 
for obtaining benefits. The loss of one-third of capacity 
suffices in Czechoslovakia, in the GDR—two-thirds. 
The amounts of benefits vary. In general, total benefits 
(group 1) approximate retirement benefits, whereas 
group 3 benefits in some states are relatively high (the 
GDR, Yugoslavia), and low in others (USSR). Poland is 
in the middle group. 


In capitalist states, the amount of benefits for total 
disability ranges between 40 and 70 percent of wages, but 
only in instances where direct correspondence with the 
wages exists. In cases when the benefit is a set amount, 
regardless of wages, it ranges between 30 and 50 percent 
of the average wage. For example, the benefit in case of 
total disability in France comes to 50 percent of the 
average wage for the 10 best-paid years of work, and for 
partial disability—30 percent. There are upper and lower 
restrictions On it. The minimum benefit comes to some- 
what over 1,000 francs a month (about $170), the 
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maximum—somewhat under 5,000 francs. Group | ben- 
efits in Western Europe usually range between $300 and 
$500, but in some countries they are considerably higher 
(the Netherlands). 


Maternity and Child Care Leave 


In socialist countries, maternity leave is usually longer 
than in Poland, e.g. in Bulgaria it amounts to between 10 
and 14 months, in Czechoslovakia and the GDR—26 to 
35 weeks, in Hungary—20 to 24 weeks. 


In capitalist states, the duration differs greatly and 

ranges from a dozen weeks (Belgium, Switzerland, the 
FRG) to almost | year (Sweden). The benefits, however, 
are similar and range between 80 and 100 percent of 
wages. It is characteristic that in many capitalist states 
maternity leave begins 6 to & weeks before delivery, and 
rightly so, because the usefullness of a female employee 8 
or 9 months pregnant is modest. The duration of leave 
after delivery is often short, 8 to 10 weeks. Many 
countries allow the father to use the ending period of 
maternity leave. 


Leave without pay for child care is much less common 
there. Apparently, it would restrict too much the right of 
employers to carry out independent personnel policies. 


In socialist countries, leave without pay is comple- 
mented by allowances which are either equal for all or 
vary according to the number of children. Nowhere else 
is the Polish arrangement used, whereby the allowance 
depends on per capita income in the household. The 
allowance amounts to 120 lev in Bulgaria (the minimum 
wage), 600 Kcs in Czechoslovakia, 35 to 50 rubles in the 
USSR and 900 forint in Hungary. Thus, the amounts are 
quite modest, with the exception of Bulgaria, but granted 
automatically. 


Survivor Benefits 


In socialist countries, these are granted to widows for 6 
to 24 months (if she is able to work and is less than 50 or 
55 years of age) or for an indefinite period of time (after 
reaching a certain age or in case of disability). This is also 
the case with children until they graduate from the 
secondary school (USSR) or college (other states). The 
benefits amount to roughly what the retirement benefit 
(annuity) of the late person would be. It is similar in 
Capitalist countries; however, the duration of payments 
to widows is often indefinite. Participation in the labor 
force by women is lower in these countries, and difficul- 
ties in the labor market are considerable, due to which 
insurance benefits are particularly important. In turn, 
relatively often benefits are only paid to children until 18 
years of age. After that, the young man should start 
working, or use the scholarship system—in a word, he 
should cope himself. 


Under all systems, survivor benefits are tied to the time 
[the late person] was under insurance. 
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Sick Leave Benefits 


In this sphere, we have before us a wide array of concepts 
and arrangements. In general, such benefits in socialist 
countries do not come up to 100 percent of wages, and 
Poland, together with the USSR, are exceptions. In other 
countries, the benefit ranges between 50 and 90 percent 
of wages, depending on the duration of an illness, tenure 
on the job, number of children, and so on. 


In capitalist countries, the rates are still lower in some 
cases (i.e. in France—S0 percent of wages). Usually, the 
amount of benefits varies, depending on the duration of 
the illness, and both arrangements are used. This is to 
say, in, for example, Spain and France the benefit for 
longer illnesses increases, whereas in other countries (the 
FRG, Great Britain) it goes down. 


In many countries, the benefit starts only on the 2nd, 3rd 
or even 8th day of being sick (USA), paid for only 6 or 5 
days a week (Norway), or has a ceiling clamped on it (e.g. 
in the US $100 to $224 per week). Certainly, there is an 
opportunity to purchase additional private insurance. 


The employer pays for the first days (in the FRG, 
Belgium—30 days), after which the sick person is main- 
tained by the insuror. 


The general principle is simple: being sick cannot be 
profitable for an employee; he should practice medical 
prevention. 


Benefits for Sick-Child Care 


In Poland, the mother receives !00 percent of wages and 
may take off 60 days of leave per child a year. In other 
socialist countries, the amount of this benefit is the same 
as of sick leave benefit, and, therefore, generally lower 
than the [full] wages. The duration of leave and pay- 
ments ranges from several to a dozen or so weeks. Often 
there is a set number of days per every episode of child’s 
illness, which certainly must encourage prompt and 
efficient treatment (USSR—14 days per illness, Roma- 
nia—1 to 4 days, Czechoslovakia—3 to, as an exception, 
5 days). Polish regulations are relatively favorable. 


Data on the capitalist countries are rudimentary, but 
they do suggest that the duration of leave is considerably 
shorter (the FRG—S5 days, Norway—10 days, Sweden— 
60 days, Greece—6 to 10 days depending on the number 
of children). Probably, such a benefit does not exist in a 
majority of states. 


Family Allowances for Children 


In a majority of socialist states, the amount of the 
allowance differs depending on the number of children 
in the family. The Polish arrangement, whereby per 
Capita income in the family is decisive, is unique, prob- 
ably due to its nature of a profound disincentive: if you 
have a lot of children, it does not pay to work efficiently 
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and earn a lot. As a rule, the allowance for the second and 
third child is considerably greater than for the first one, 
but beginning with the fourth child, its amount either 
drops or levels off. Relative to wages, the allowances in 
Poland are lower than in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, but higher than in the GDR. 
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In the capitalist countries, allowances are generally lower 
or comparable with their level in Poland (relative to 
wages). Allowances for two children usually amount to 
between 3 and 10 percent of the average wage (in 
Poland—9 percent). 
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